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HEARING TESTS 
MADE EASY 


With Sonotone’s Portable Screening Audiometers 





Our light-weight, pure-tone Model 30 Screening 
Audiometer is now available in two versions—a new 


plug-in AC model and a battery-operated set . 





\ These audiometers were especially designed for 
\ schools, public and private health agencies, hearing 
a * ~~ “J societies, clinics and all others interested in the testing 


and conservation of hearing—at a price within modest 


budgets. 


Enclosed in a rugged metal case, either model weighs 
only 12 pounds complete with accessories (including 
batteries in the battery-operated version). Allows in- 
dividual hearing tests, accurately and rapidly, under all 


conditions. 


We also recommend your consideration of the Sono- 
tone Model AE21 Clinical Audiometer, for all-inclusive 


hearing conservation programs. Also the No. 50 port- 


‘ able Professional Set (plug-in desk model hearing aid), 





of outstanding value in auditory training. 
ee 


Easy to carry, 


easy to use! 


Write for descriptive literature or contact your local Sonotone office. y 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


Elmsford, New York 
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The Volta Speech 
Association 
for the Deaf 


(Continued from first page) 


THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE DEAF, established 
in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell, 
welcomes to its membership all who 
are interested in improving the educa- 
tion of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing, their ability to communicate with 
those who hear normally, and their ad- 
justment to life in the hearing world. 
Its membership fee ($3 a year — $50 
for life) includes a subscription to The 
Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquar- 
ters of the Association, is an informa- 
tion center about deafness, founded 
(also by Alexander Graham Bell) in 
1887. Its library on deafness and 
speech is probably the largest in the 
world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official or- 
gan of the Association, was founded in 
1899. It publishes professional articles 
for teachers, practical suggestions for 
parents, helps for lip readers and hear- 
ing aid users, true stories about those 
who have conquered the “effects -of 
deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech As- 
sociation and Volta Bureau; Editor, 
Volta Review, Josephine B. Timber- 
lake. 
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Rededicating the Volta Bureau 


remodeled Volta Bureau became a 

reality on the afternoon of January 
14, 1950. Through the courtesy of the 
Board of Education, the exercises were 
held in the auditorium of Western High 
School, two blocks away, where about 750 
guests were ushered to their seats by 
uniformed high school cadets. 

The program was opened with an invo- 
cation by the Reverend Raymond B. Bragg, 
of Boston, a member of the Auxiliary 
Board of the Volta Speech Association. 

Dr. CLARENCE D. O’Connor, President 
of the Association, welcomed the guests 
and gave a little of the historical back- 
ground of the Volta Bureau and its work. 
He said, in part: 

“This program will be both postulate 
and prologue. Our distinguished speakers 
Mrs. Grosvenor and Miss Keller, because 
of their historic association with Dr. Bell 
and the establishment of the Volta Bureau, 
will bring into focus for us the degree to 
which many of his ideals and objectives 
regarding the deaf have always been 
achieved. Our young deaf participants, 
through the demonstration of their ability 
to communicate through spoken language, 
by implication will project a picture of 
what future generations of deaf children 
may achieve through techniques and scien- 
tific equipment as yet undiscovered. 

“Alexander Graham Bell was a man of 
many talents. He was both a genius and a 
good business man, in which capacities 
very few of us can double. He was also a 
great humanitarian; his lifelong interest 
in the deaf accords him this high distinc- 
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tion. Early in life he formed a strong con- 
viction that deaf children could be taught 
to speak and understand spoken language 
through lipreading, and that through these 
acquired abilities they would be able to live 
fuller, richer lives in a hearing world. This 
interest in a handicapped segment of his 
fellow-men was one of the strongest forces 
in his life, even in the period of his great- 
est prosperity and fame.” 

Dr. O’Connor outlined the efforts of Dr. 
Bell to implement his convictions, first, in 
1887, by establishing the Volta Bureau 
“for the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge relating to the deaf”; next, in 1890, 
by founding and endowing the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf (now the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf); and finally, in 
1899, by bringing into being the official 
organ of the Bureau and the Association, 
the Votta Review. “Through these three 
agencies,” said Dr. O’Connor, “Dr. Bell 
guaranteed to the thousands of children 
and parents destined to meet the impact of 
deafness in succeeding years, that his in- 
terest in their behalf would not cease with 
his passing.” 

The Volta Bureau building, Dr O’Connor 
explained, was erected in 1893. Adequate 
at first, it had become unsuitable for its 
work as the years passed and the demands 
for service increased. In 1948-49 its in- 
terior was remodeled and it is now better 
equipped than ever before. 

“Although physical changes have been 
made in the building,” said Dr. O’Connor, 
in conclusion, “the functions of the Volta 
Bureau as visualized by Dr. Bell remain 
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the same. Therefore it shall be our pur- 
pose today in this program of rededication 
to recapture the spirit of service to man- 
kind that underscored the original ground- 
breaking ceremony in 1893. Present on that 
occasion were two of our distinguished 
guests of today, Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, 
elder daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Bell, and 
Dr. Helen Keller. Let us join with them in 
restating to all of mankind, with penetrat- 
ing force, the philosophy of that great 
humanitarian, Alexander Graham Bell, that 
all deaf children should be given adequate 
opportunity to learn to communicate by 
means of spoken language.” 


* *% * 


Before calling upon the speakers, Dr. 
O’Connor introduced the other honored 
guests on the platform, Mrs. Philip Sidney 
Smith, a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion and a classmate at Radcliffe of ‘Miss 
Helen Keller; Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, Presi- 
dent of the National Geographic Society, 
formerly Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Volta Speech Association for 
the Deaf, and now its Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Miss Polly Thomson, who for 
many years has helped Miss Keller not only 
as her secretary but also as her eyes and 
ears. He also introduced Miss Josephine 
B. Timberlake, Executive Secretary of the 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf, and 
mentioned her recent completion of thirty 
years of service at the Volta Bureau. He 
then presented a few of the messages from 
members and friends unable to attend. 


Letters and Telegrams 


Marian H. BELL FarrcuiLp, Coconut 
Grove, Fla.: It is with emotion that I think 
today of your gathering to dedicate again 
the Volta Bureau to the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge relating to the deaf. 
I remember how much of my father’s life 
work was bound up in it, and how deep 
was his affection for the men and women 
associated with it. May all your hopes for 
the future be realized. I send to all of you 
my cordial greetings and the regret that 
Dr. Fairchild and I could not be with you 
today, and especially do I send my affec- 
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tion to the sharer of childhood escapades, 
Helen Keller. 


Davip FairRcHILp, Coconut Grove, Fila.: 
When I imagine, as I can so easily, the 
Board Members that will gather around the 
long table I am reminded of those days 
when Mr. Bell used to take me with him to 
the Annual Meetings. 

As I look back now from my wider ae. 
quaintance with men whose names are on 
the lips of the multitude, I fail to see any 
to whom the lives of the afflicted appear to 
have made a deeper appeal than they did 
to Mr. Bell. 

To be so successful, yet never to boast of 
his successes; to be so busy going ahead 
into the unknown world of things that the 
trivial happenings of the world meant little 
to him; to love so well the out-of-door en- 
vironment which surrounded him; to know 
how to keep the world of people from dis- 
turbing the quiet hours of his thinking life; 
and to be so tender hearted that he never 
believed in talking disparagingly of any- 
one is, it seems to me, to be one of the 
very greatest men who have ever lived on 
this planet. I adored him with such feelings 
of affection that it has never been possible 
for me to enjoy seeing paintings, statues 
or medallions of him. 

And I believe the Deaf of the world made 
one of the strongest appeals to Mr. Bell of 
all those human appeals with which he was 
surrounded. 

May your plans to rededicate the Volta 
Bureau bring “fruits” to all who can at- 
tend and sink deeply into their hearts the 
greatness of the cause that the Bureaw 
fosters. Mrs. Fairchild and I are very, 
very sorry that we cannot share in the 
Rededication Ceremonies. 

Affectionate regards to all on the Board 
and all friends of the Bureau. 


Mrs. CaLvin Coo.ipce, Northampton, 
Mass.: Upon this important occasion, the 
rededication of the Volta Bureau with its 
enlarged facilities, I wish to join with you 
who are privileged to be present in felici- 
tations and congratulations. In the years 
to come may the Volta Bureau continue to 
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increase and diffuse knowledge relating to 
the deaf and the hard of hearing. 


Mr. Justice Burton, Supreme Court of 
the United States, Washington, D. C.: 
Please accept Mrs. Burton’s and my best 
wishes for the success of your program on 
January 14. I regret that it conflicts with 
a regular Conference of our Court on that 
day, but I hope to be able to meet with you 
late in the afternoon. 

Permit me to add a word of appreciation 
of the Volta Bureau. I regard it as a 
typical expression of the constructive, prac- 
tical and intensely human interests of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. My grandfather, John 
Hitz, as Superintendent of the Volta Bu- 
reau, was devoted to Mr. Bell and to this 
service. As a boy, I felt the inspiration of 
the Bureau, and it has always seemed to 
me to be a vital expression of well directed 
helpfulness. My grandfather’s favorite 
pupil, Helen Keller, symbolizes to me the 
spirit of the Volta Bureau at its best. 


Harris Taytor, New York, N. Y-.: 
Nearly forty years ago Mr. Frank W. 
Booth resigned from his dual position at 
the Volta Bureau. The Board of Directors 
soon met to elect his successor. At this 
meeting Dr. Alexander Graham Bell made 
the following motion: 

“I move that Mr. Harris Taylor be 
elected Superintendent of the Volta Bureau 
and General Secretary of the American As- 
sociation, without salary, until we can get 
agood man for the place.” 

His motion was carried unanimously, 
and for two years I served under these 
flattering conditions. 

Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor may recall that 
during part of my incumbency we had Sin- 
clair Lewis on our hands as editor of the 
Association’s magazine. 

In the summer of 1920, the Association 
met in Philadelphia. I was absent one 
day; and that may be one of the reasons 
why I was elected President. 

During the ten years I served, I did con- 
siderable traveling in the interests of the 
Organization. Two of the Directors, Dr. 
Grosvenor and Miss Mary McCowen, 
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learned that all traveling expenses were 
paid out of my own pocket. For a number 
of years they contributed several hundred 
dollars toward my expenses. Dr. David 
Fairchild was also very helpful. I shall not 
attempt to tell all the good things these 
old Directors and their wives did to help 
me in the performance of my duties as 
President. 

If time and space permitted, I could tell 
of a few interesting experiences with Miss 
Helen Keller. 

I wish I knew the other Guests of Honor 
as I know those I have mentioned. I am 
sure I would love them in the same manner, 


- if I knew them as intimately. 


This is an occasion of rededication. 
Organization and building have gone 
through a process of reconstruction, fitting 
them for even greater help to the deaf and 
the deafened. I wish the Board of Directors 
might be as successful in the physical reno- 
vation and reconstruction of one of their 
former Presidents. I need a new chassis 
and new works throughout. If you will pro- 
vide these, I will rededicate myself to the 
deaf and their welfare, I will work as hard 
as your President does, and | will be with 
you in person as I am now in spirit. 


ALEXANDER W. G. Ewinc, University of 
Manchester, Manchester, England.: My wife 
and I join in sending heart-felt good wishes 
to the Volta Speech Association on the oc- 
casion of the Rededication of the Volta 
Bureau, with our warmest congratulations 
on the Association’s magnificent and 
unique record of service to the deaf. A 
great debt is owed to your President and 
Directors, to your Executive Secretary, 
Miss Timberlake, and her fine team, by all 
workers for the deaf throughout the world, 
particularly in the English-speaking coun- 
tries. 

We only wish that it were possible for us 
to accept the kind invitation to attend the 
Exercises and Open House, but rejoice 
that we were able, last summer, to revisit 
the Bureau and see the splendidly recon- 
structed Volta building. 

On Saturday next, as always, our 
thoughts will turn to the Association in 
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cordial friendship, loyal support, and with 
many happy memories. 


% * * 


Dr. O’Connor then introduced Mrs. Gil- 
bert Grosvenor, whose delightful speech 
was presented extemporaneously, from the 
following notes: 


MY FATHER, THE VOLTA BUREAU, 
AND THE ASSOCIATION 


By Evsie BELL GRosvVENOR 


The education of the deaf was one of the 
ruling passions in ney father’s life. The 
Volta Bureau was founded with prize 
money that was awarded him for the tele- 
phone by the French Government and 
which he later increased by further inven- 
tions. He had gained so much sympathy 
and inspiration from Professor Henry, 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
that he felt an urge to establish an institu- 
tion on the same principles for the deaf, an 
institution for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge about the deaf. 

He was so deluged by letters from par- 
ents and relatives of deaf children asking 
for advice that he felt it was more than he 
could handle and he established the Volta 
Bureau to handle these many inquiries. 

I am so happy that the Volta Bureau has 
been rearranged so as to make it a more 
comfortable and useful building for the 
staff. It seems to me that they now have 
a very fine set-up and should be able to 
handle their work with a great deal more 
facility than before. 

I am interested in the change of the 
association’s name from the “American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf.” That was a mouth- 
filler, and its initials — AAPTSD — were 
certainly the granddaddy of all the alpha- 
bet agencies that have since filled Washing- 
ton. The Volta Speech Association is cer- 
tainly an easier name to remember. 

In the early days the Association used to 
hold annual summer meetings — and how 
the family used to dread those meetings! 
My father always insisted on attending 
and taking part in the discussions, often 
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lecturing on speech and other subjects, 
If there was one thing that my father 
dreaded and minded more than any other, 
it was heat. Every time he attended a mid. 
summer meeting he would be covered with 
prickly heat and suffer from heat exhaus 
tion, and we always feared a heat stroke, 


I have gone into his room to waken him 
in the morning, as he always slept late and 
had to be wakened very carefully so that 
the light would not fall on his eyes until he 
was fully awake; otherwise he would haye 
one of his very severe headaches and be 
incapacitated for the day. I would find 
his covers wringing wet with perspiration. 
You could almost wring water out of the 
sheets and covers, so soaked were they, 
But nonetheless his interest in the Associa 
tion was so paramount that he always in 
sisted on going to the meeting. 








If legislation was pending in the State 
legislatures to establish schools for the deal 
and those interested in its passage asked 
him to appear, at whatever inconvenience 
to himself he would appear before the 
legislature. I myself went with him o 
several occasions, to Wisconsin, Mia 
and Michigan. Any other engagements had 
to take second place. 


An Event to Remember 


One thing which we liked to remember 
at home was the day when my father cam 
in, his eyes shining with interest, to td 
about a little girl whose parents hat 
brought her to see him that morning. The 
child was not only totally deaf, he said 
but also totally blind, and the parents had 
come to him in the hope that he could 
suggest a way in which she might be edt 
cated. 

He told how he had taken the little gif 
on his lap, and how eagerly she hat 
reached out to get acquainted with tht 
new friend. She had felt his hair a 
beard and shoulders, and had reached inte 
his pocket and pulled out his watch. 
felt sure, from all of her reactions, thi 
she was very intelligent, and he had promt 
ised her parents that he would write to Mt 
Anagnos, at the Perkins Institution for 
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Blind, and try to secure his help in finding 
a teacher for her. 

By this time you will have guessed that 
the little girl’s name was Helen Keller. 
Some years later, when she and her teacher 
were in Washington and spent an afternoon 
with us, “those bad little Bell girls” got 
into trouble by spiriting her away from 
the grown-ups and taking her out to the 
stable. We went inside and petted the 
horses, and then we all climbed up into 
the loft and played in the hay. Helen’s 
teacher and all the other grown-ups were 
terribly frightened, but we had a wonder- 
ful time. 


Experiments That Were “Failures” 


I have been looking over my father’s 
letters and papers and was very much in- 
terested to find an address that he delivered 
at the 25th anniversary of the opening of 
the Horace Mann School in Boston. I 
thought you might be interested in some 
of his remarks, which I quote verbatim: 

“My original scepticism concerning the 
possibility of speech-reading had one good 
result: it led me to devise apparatus that 
might help the children. Why should we 
not make a machine to hear for them, a 
machine that should render visible to the 
eyes of the deaf the vibrations of the air 
that affect our ears as sound? I made 
many such machines. I varied my form of 
apparatus all the way from the phonauto- 
graph of Leon Scott up to an apparatus 
constructed of a human ear taken from a 
dead subject. A pencil actuated by the 
membrane tympani recorded upon a sheet 
of smoked glass the utterances that were 
spoken into the dead man’s ear. These 
experiments were what the world calls fail- 
ures; that is, they did not accomplish the 
result intended. I did not succeed in mak- 
ing an apparatus into which a deaf child 
could look and see the vibrations of speech 
so. recorded as to enable him to understand 
what was said, or to recognize the elements 
of speech. It was a failure; but that ap- 
paratus, in process of time, became the 
telephone of today. It did not enable the 
deaf to see speech as others hear it, but 
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it gave ears to the telegraph, and today 
we hear in Boston what is spoken in New 
York or Chicago. I trust you will pardon 
personal allusions to my own work; it is 
only right that it should be known that 
the telephone is one of the products of 
the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 
and resulted from my attempts to benefit 
the children of this school. I am proud 
indeed to think that twenty-three years ago 
I was myself a teacher in this school; I 
am proud to think that I have been a 
teacher of the deaf ever since.” 

It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the Bell Telephone Laboratories have 
just succeeded in constructing this machine 
that my father was working upon when he 
invented the telephone, and it is now being 
used, | understand, in some schools for the 
deaf to help in their teaching. 


Deaf, but not Dumb 


My mother, as you know, was deaf from 
the age of four years. She could, of course, 
speak at the time that she was taken ill, but 
she was so sick with scarlet fever that her 
life was despaired of and the physicians 
at first thought that she would be feeble- 
minded as a result, but instead of that she 
completely lost her hearing. 

My grandparents were surprised when 
after about two months she began asking 
why the birds did not sing and why her 
mother did not speak to her; also she began 
to ask questions about one of her story- 
books. My grandparents then had brought 
home to them the fact that because a child 
was deaf she was not necessarily dumb, 
and that a deaf child could actually speak. 
They made up their minds then and there 
that if their daughter. Mabel could speak 
then, she could also be taught so that she 
could speak all her life. As you all know, 
there were no oral schools for the deaf at 
that time where a child could be taught to 
speak, and my grandparents started at once 
to teach her themselves. They decided not 
to understand any gestures that ihe child 
made, and insisted on her asking for any- 
thing that she wanted, and also they in- 
sisted she look at their lips when they 
spoke to her, which they did continually 
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just as they spoke to their other children. 

Finally, as you remember, they engaged 
a young woman, Miss True, to act as 
teacher to their deaf child and their two 
younger hearing children. Miss True had 
no previous training with the deaf. The 
three children were brought up together 
but, of course, the principal emphasis was 
given to the deaf child. 

Miss True insisted on Mabel’s reading, 
and reading, and reading everything she 
could lay her hands on; whether she under- 
stood what she read did not matter at first. 
My father, through all the papers and 
articles that he read before this Association 
and to other associations interested in the 
teaching of the deaf, has always insisted 
that the deaf child should read and read. 
It was so extremely necessary that a deaf 
child should have a very large vocabulary 
or knowledge of the English language; so 
many words sound alike to a hearing per- 
son. 


What Makes Lipreading Hard? 


It isn’t particularly difficult for a hearing 
person to understand when a person says, 
“It is raining and the ground is very wet.” 
He doesn’t think that it is the King of Eng- 
land that is reigning over his kingdom, 
nor does he think that the rain is a strap 
called a rein on the harness of a horse. 
In the same way a deaf person with a good 
English vocabulary has very little trouble 
with such a sentence as “I used a vacuum 
cleaner on a mat.” He doesn’t think the 
speaker was using it on a man. And if 
someone mentioned a pan to cook with, he 
certainly would not think it was a mat. 
Although a young girl might like to have a 
man help her with her cooking, she doesn’t 
confuse him with a pan! And yet those 
three words — man, mat, pan — look ex- 
actly alike to a deaf person, and if said 
without the context could not be distin- 
guished one from another. 

My mother proved to her own satisfac- 
tion that a large vocabulary was necessary 
for speech reading. As a young girl she 
went to Germany to school and could read 
German very fluently. In fact she acted as 
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interpreter for her parents when they went 
shopping. But when, after a number of 
years in which she had not spoken German, © 
she tried to read the lips in German she 
found it very difficult and so started to read 
German books. She read everything in 
German that she could lay her hands on 
and then, to her delight, she found she 
could read the lips in German as well ag 
she had ever done before. So you see that 
it is a necessity for a lip reader to read 
and keep on reading. 

My mother spoke and understood so 
well that one of my younger daughters did 
not realize until she was ten years old 
that her grandmother was deaf. The chil- 
dren knew that they must always face my 
mother when they spoke to her, but as | 
had always insisted on their looking at me 
and other grown people when they spoke, 
the little girl thought it was only a matter 
of politeness and not of necessity. At one 
time, when she was ten, we were giving 
a party, and someone, not thinking, asked 
my mother in a very natural way where 
she thought the music had better be 
stationed so that it could be heard by 
everybody. The child was very much sur- 
prised to hear her laugh and say, “That is 
a very strange question to ask a deaf per- 
son; you had better consult somebody 
else!” 

Later, on this program, you will have 
evidence of how well the deaf can learn to” 
speak and read lips, so I will not take any 
more of your time. Thank you for giving” 
me this chance to tell you about my father 
and mother. 


* * * 


A little girl of three-and-a-half, Beverly 
Greenberg, with her teacher at the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf, New York, Miss 
Eleanor Vorce, followed immediately with” 
a demonstration of the truth of Mrs. Gros 
venor’s statement. The contents of the 
child’s little suitcase were emptied on.@ 
table, and Miss Vorce suggested repacking 
to go back to school. 

Although Beverly’s hearing loss is rated 
as total in one ear and 95 decibels in the 
other, she responded correctly almost every 
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MISS VORCE AND BEVERLY 


time when asked to find her pajamas, bath- 
robe, toothbrush, comb, and other articles, 
and she was able to speak as well as to lip- 
read some of the words. 


Three other Lexington School pupils, 
Dagmar Hank, Eileen Doherty, and Jeanette 
Majuk, all aged nine, then carried on an 
animated conversation with their teacher, 
Mrs. Margaret M. Wood. Not one of the 
children has hearing enough to understand 
speech, even when amplified, without the 
help of lipreading, but they showed con- 
vincingly the immense help in voice quality, 
fluency, and inflection provided by the 
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constant use of even a limited amount of 
sound perception. Wearing the headsets 
of a group hearing aid, they chattered as 
naturally as hearing children about their 
trip from New York, their various modes 
of transportation to the station, what they 
had seen from the train, and the sight- 
seeing they had done in Washington. 


* % 





* 


Dr. O’Connor then introduced Mr. Rich- 
ard E. Thompson, a young man of twenty- 
one, born deaf. He has graduated from the 
Clarke School for the Deaf, and from 
a New England preparatory school, and is 
now a sophomore at Harvard. 


WHAT SPEECH AND LIPREADING 
MEAN TO ME 


By RicHarp E. THOMPSON 
guests, 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished g 
ladies and gentlemen, I consider it a 
personal honor to be asked to speak to 
you this afternoon. 

As a deaf individual I am striving to 
maintain a status in the hearing world, 
to be treated as an equal by hearing 
people. Deafness is of course the obstacle 
standing between myself and the hearing 





MRS. WOOD AND THE LITTLE CHATTERBOXES WHO WERE SO EXCITED OVER THEIR WASH. 
INGTON TRIP. LEFT TO RIGHT, THEY ARE JEANETTE MAJUK, EILEEN DOHERTY, AND DAG. 


MAR HANK. 
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environment. Since we deaf individuals 
form only a minority in this country, we 
must conform to the standards of the 
majority. Therefore, I consider speech the 
only means of communication between 
myself and the hearing world. 

I value the ability to speak and to lip- 
read above all other forms of communi- 
cation possible to the deaf. I have found 
much satisfaction in the fact that even 
before my graduation from Clarke School 
I could be understood reasonably well. I 
know that my speech is not perfect, but 
instead of recognizing me immediately as 
a deaf person, people often assume that I 
have a foreign accent. I have often been 
asked by strangers what my nationality 
is, which naturally amuses me. I also know 
that my pronunciation is faulty at times, 
because the rate of picking up new words 
from reading exceeds the rate attained by 
speech training or lipreading. My mis- 
pronunciation sometimes adds humor to a 
situation. When I mispronounce a word 
my room-mate at Harvard often says “Oh, 
better try again!” Furthermore, I have a 
tendency to talk too low in a noisy room 
or too loud when it is quiet, merely be- 
cause I forget, or have no idea how noisy 
or quiet the surroundings may be. 


Sometimes I Communicate Too Freely 


I well remember one experience I had 
last summer when I was a senior coun- 
selor at a boys’ camp in Vermont. The 
boys had been making so much noise in 
the dining room that the camp resorted to 
a three-minute silence. The first time such 
a period was called I was not aware of the 
announcement. I said in a loud voice to 
the boys at my table, “Look! This table 
is a mess!” My boys naturally got a great 
kick out of having their counselor break 
the silence himself! 

Speech, in my opinion, is essential for a 
deaf person who wishes to satisfy his 
desire for achievement in a hearing so- 
ciety. My years at prep school were very 
pleasant, mainly because I could get along 
with my schoolmates and teachers with the 
help of speech and lipreading. One of the 
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most satisfying experiences | had in prep 
school was being the editor of the school 
magazine and yearbook. In this work 
speech was all the more important because 
I had to lead a group of at least twenty- 
five boys and to meet constantly the 
printers, engravers, and advertisers. In 
fact, I personally solicited advertising from 
business men, the contact based entirely on 
speech. As a camp counselor, I deal with 
young boys, all with normal hearing; the 
only medium of communication is again 
speech, At Harvard I can converse nor- 
mally with other boys and the teachers, 
and I am able to participate in what is 
commonly known in, college as “bull 
sessions.” I cannot see how I would be 
able to succeed in college or in life without 
speech. 


One-way Passages 

It is definitely impossible to overlook 
the importance of lipreading for the deaf 
individual. I regard speech as a one-way 
communication, i.e., from myself to a hear- 
ing person; and lipreading also as a one- 
way communication, from the hearing 
individual to myself. Hence speech and lip- 
reading together are inseparable. Success in 
carrying on a conversation with hearing in- 
dividuals depends, at least in my case, 
wholly on lipreading, for I have never been 
able to hear conversational speech. I find 
that my ability to understand others by lip- 
reading varies according to different cir- 
cumstances. No two people move their 
lips in exactly the same way while talking, 
which adds to the difficulty. It is much 
harder to read the lips of a stranger or @ 
person whom I have not met for a long 
time, than those of people with whose lips 
I am familiar. Lipreading also depends on 
my physical condition; I do not always 
read as well when I am tired as I do when 
fully rested. 

Lighting and visibility are essential fac- 
tors. At the camp where I am a counselor 
there is no electricity; hence we use flash- 
lights at night. Last summer I had my 
boys understand that when they wanted to 
get my attention at night they were to 
turn their flashlights on my face and to 
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allow me to use my flashlight on their lips 
so I could see what they were saying to 
me. Naturally they thought it was wonder- 
ful to be able to turn their lights on their 
counselor's face. Several times a_ boy 
turned his light on my face to get my 
attention and when I went over to his 
bed and asked him what he wanted, he 
said meekly, “Nothing!” 

It is quite apparent that the public at 
large needs to be enlightened on the value 
of lipreading as well 
as speech for the 
deaf. I find that 
many people consid- 
er lipreading a phe- 
nomenon, but do 
not know enough 
about it. The same 
is true of the atti- 
tude of the public 
toward deaf people 
as a whole. Deaf 
persons who can 
speak well are still 
regarded mistakenly 
as “deaf mutes.” 
When I registered 
for the draft I re- 
plied to the question 
whether I had any 
physical disability 
that I was totally 
deaf; but the man 
wrote down that I 
was hard of hear- 
ing. I explained that 
I did not have 
enough hearing to 
be classified as hard of hearing. He said 
“Oh, well, what’s the difference?” 

Without lipreading I could not possi- 
bly have been an editor in my prep 
school. I could not participate in sports, 
such as football, where I can read the lips 
of the quarterback in the huddle; I could 
not understand my teachers and classmates, 
or enjoy any kind of social life. I do not 
mean that my lipreading is perfect. Al- 
though I can understand some parts of the 
lectures at Harvard, I cannot possibly get 
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everything that is said, or take notes in 
class and lipread at the same time. Hence 
I give my attention to getting what I can 
from lipreading and obtain notes from 
friends after classes, which has been a 
very satisfactory arrangement. 

In situations where I am unable to 
understand, even after repetition, what the 
hearing person is saying to me, I experi- 
ence feelings of frustration, as if I were 
“on the spot.” I show different forms of 
response to this type 
of frustration. One 
response, although I 
know it is poor and 
unwise, is taking a 
chance by replying 
either “Yes” or 
“No,” or “I don’t 
know,” in order to 
change the subject. 
My roommate some- 
times teases me by 
projecting me into 
a situation where a 
hostess might ask 
me “Would you like 
coffee or milk?” 
and I might reply 
“Yes” with what he 
calls an ingratiating 
smile! Sometimes I 
apologize by ex- 
plaining that I am 
deaf and that I read 
lips. Sometimes the 
Vuoto by Sargent, Boston Other person per- 
sists in making me 
understand, even to 
the point of writing down the key word that 
I do not get. Sometimes I am fortunate 
enough to have present a friend with whose 
lips I am familiar. What often happens is 
that the other person speaks louder, per- 
haps to the point of shattering glass! The 
volume does not help, but the fact that he 
opens his mouth more is my salvation! 

Hardships, which every deaf individual 
will always face, can be kept at a minimum 
if he employs determination, patience, 
hard work, imagination, and judgment to 
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the fullest. He should be able to smile in 
every embarassing situation he encounters, 
so that others will not realize that he is 
discouraged. He should have a sense of 
humor and bring it to the fore, because 
that certainly makes up for his defects 
and embarrassments. Unfortunately many 
people seem to think that we deaf people 
have no sense of humor. 

To avoid being considered anti-social, 
I often get into conversation with hearing 
people. Several times when I have been 
with my roommate and a friend or two 
and have not followed the conversation, | 
have pleasantly asked “What do you think 
of such and such a thing?” My roommate 
would say “We have just been talking 
about that. Where were you?” In the 
dining room at the camp where he and | 
were both counselors, I can read his lips 
from my table, to the amazement of our 
boys. As a matter of fact, my boys have 
even tried to read each other’s lips. When 
they don’t want me to know what they are 
saying to each other, they cover their lips 
to protect their secrets. It is gratifying to 
find that the boys at camp accept my handi- 
cap nonchalantly. In fact, they seem to 
take it as a responsibility: for example. 
when we are hiking along a highway, they 
warn me of every approaching car. 


Happiness Is An Individual Matter 


In formulating general principles per- 
taining to happiness for the deaf, one must 
remember that what constitutes happiness 
for a person with normal hearing may be 
different for a deaf person. There are many 
deaf people in this country who feel hap- 
pier alone or in their own segregated 
group. There is no question, however, that 
the deaf person’s ideal of happiness em- 
bodies many of the principles that a hear- 
ing person follows. This is especially true 
in the case of a deaf individual who 
strives to live and act as normally as pos- 
sible in a hearing environment. The main 
principle that serves as an important con- 
stituent of his own happiness is the drive 
for achievement. I believe it should be 
the strongest drive in every deaf person. 
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This desire for achievement is much 
stronger for a deaf person in the hearing 
environment than for one living primarily 
in a segregated community. The need for 
affiliation is another important principle 
for the deaf person in a hearing environ- 
ment. He should affiliate with at least one 
hearing contemporary, preferably of the 
same sex and age range. Serving as his 
“ears,” the hearing person fills the gap 
between the deaf person and the hearing 
world. The problem of happiness for the 
deaf man is largely based, therefore, on 
how well his desires for achievement, 
recognition, and affiliation are gratified. 


When the deaf person is confronted with 
hearing situations which cause frustration, 
the ease with which he surmounts the 
difficulties depends partly upon the inner 
organization of his personality structure 
and partly upon the type of his responses 
to frustration. If he can settle his per- 
plexities with little embarrassment and 
anxiety, so much the better. He must 
accept the presence of the obstacle created 
by deafness with determination, and never 
feel sorry for himself because that would 
not solve the problem. He must bring his 
desires for achievement and affiliation into 
dominance over his wish for seclusion and 
other negative ideas which do not con- 
stitute his real happiness. Once he has 
established a good inner structure, he can 
overcome the obstacle with a reasonable 
amount of success, not with ease but with 
effort. I am willing to put forth the effort, 
and I hope in the future to be able to 
achieve the psychological competence neces- 
sary for competition with my hearing 
peers. At the moment, in spite of deaf- 
ness, | am finding life intensely interesting 
and deeply satisfying. 


% % % 


Following Mr. Thompson’s address, Dr. 
O’Connor called on the Honorary Vice- 
President of the Association, Dr. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, for impromptu comments, e€X- 
plaining that only at the last minute had 
Dr. Grosvenor found it possible to be 
present. 
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Dr. GROSVENOR spoke very briefly, but 
with undisguised admiration, of the prog- 
ress in the education of the deaf revealed 
by the demonstrations he had just wit- 
nessed. “I have seldom had a more enjoy- 
able afternoon,” he said. “The skill and 
spontaneity of these children and the ad- 
justment of this brilliant young man are 
thrilling and inspiring beyond expression. 
They cannot fail, I think, to arouse us all 
anew to the value and the challenge of our 
purpose — to ,promote the teaching of 
speech to the deaf.” 

The final speaker on the program was 
Dr. Helen Keller, who, as Dr. O’Connor 
pointed out, would probably need no in- 
troduction on any platform in the world. 
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HAPPY RECOLLECTION 
By HELEN KELLER 
Dr. O’Connor and Friends: 


Thrilled by your warm regard for me 
and full of affectionate memories I greet 
you. 

How vividly I recall the beautiful spring 
day in Georgetown long ago when I stood 
among those who dedicated the new build- 
ing of the Volta Bureau! Full of joy | 
turned the first sod with my teacher on one 
side and Alexander Graham Bell and Mr. 
John Hitz on the other. Around us’ was 
a lively throng of friends both deaf and 
hearing, many of whom could spell to me. 
Sadly I realize that most of them have 
departed from earth since, but I feel their 





THE GROUP WHO BROKE THE GROUND FOR THE VOLTA BUREAU IN 1893. THE FIRST FOUR 
SEATED ON THE GRASS ARE ELSIE BELL, NOW MRS. GROSVENOR; ANNE SULLIVAN, HELEN 
KELLER’S FAMOUS TEACHER; HELEN KELLER, SPADE IN HAND; MARIAN BELL, NOW MRS. 
FAIRCHILD. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL IS TH LARGE MAN NEAR THE RIGHT, BEHIND THE 
GIRL IN A WHITE BLOUSE AND SAILOR HAT. HIS UNCLE, DAVID CHARLES BELL, STANDS 
NEAR HIM, PARTLY HIDDEN, AND HIS FATHER, ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL, IS ON THE EX- 
TREME LEFT, HAT IN HAND. BESIDE A.M.B. IS JOHN HITZ, FIRST SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
VOLTA BUREAU. THE LADIES SEATED ON CHAIRS ARE MRS. DAVID CHARLES BELL AND MRS. 
ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL. 





MRS. GROSVENOR READS THE STATEMENT OF REDEDICATION FROM 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


BROCHURE. MISS THOMSON SPELLS IT TO MISS KELLER FROM THE ILLUMINATED COPY. 


spirits alive and breathing fresh courage 
into our gathering. 

I was only fourteen years old at the 
beginning of the Volta Bureau, but | 
sensed Dr. Bell’s enthusiasm in founding 
that unique establishment and afterwards 
the self-sacrificing labors with which my 


foster-father, as I called Mr. Hitz, made 
it a star shining out of the silence for the 
guidance of the deaf and their champions. 
After 54 years I am gratified to see the 
activities of the Volta Bureau housed in 
spacious quarters. As the seed of the 
poinsettia lodges in the ground and illum- 
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ines the air with flame-colored blossoms, so 
the noble friendship of Dr. Bell towards 
the deaf has enriched countless silent lives. 
Deafness still remains isolating — even 
more so than blindness, as I know from 
my own experiences — but it is gradually 
retreating before scientific methods of 
treatment and of education, and I anticipate 
the day when all the deaf who wish it 
shall have a chance to swim through ob- 
stacles to the shores of accomplishment 
and normal living. 

Let us hail the salvation of an increasing 
number whose loneliness is tempered by 
the sweetness of intercourse and human 
companionship. Let us lift up our hands 
in testimony to the broad highways which 
Dr. Bell laid for the deaf and the beauty 
of his memory as their friend and bene- 
factor. May the Volta Bureau stimulate 
more progressive endeavors that shall 
at last equalize opportunity between the 
deaf and those who hear! 


* * * 


At the end of Miss Keller’s address Dr. 
O’Connor requested the members of the 
audience to project themselves in thought 
to the Volta Bureau, on whose walls would 
henceforth hang not only the old testi- 
monial signed by those who broke the 
ground for the building in 1893, but also 
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the identically framed statement of rededi- 
cation commemorating the present occa- 
sion. The beautiful illumination, he ex- 
plained, had been done as a much-appreci- 
ated gift by one of the Volta Bureau's 
neighbors, Sister Francis de Sales, an 
artist nun at the Convent of the Visitation. 
The time had come for its presentation. 

Miss Keller stepped to the rear of the 
platform and raised her hand as a signal. 
A small scarlet curtain was withdrawn, 
revealing the framed illumination which 
Mrs. Grosvenor immediately read to the 
audience. 

The high school program was over. 

With a special word of thanks to Mrs. 
Philip Sidney Smith, Miss Keller’s hostess 
who had so graciously cooperated in mak- 
ing possible her presence and Miss Thom- 


‘son’s; to the Pennsylvania School for the 


Deaf and the New York School for the 
Deaf, whose Departments of Printing had 
contributed the handsome invitations and 
the beautiful brochures distributed with 
the programs; to the National Geographic 
Society, through whose courtesy enlarge- 
ments of some historical pictures had been 
made; and to Louis M. Balfour, whose 
camera was recording the present event, 
Dr. O’Connor dismissed the audience, in- 
viting the guests to reassemble at the Volta 
Bureau and see the redesigned interior. 





The Statement of Rededication 


In 1887, The Volta Bureau 
and in 1890, The Volta Speech Association for the Deaf 
were established by 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
who erected this building to house them. 


On this fourteenth day of January, 1950, the members of the Volta 
Speech Association for the Deaf rededicate the Volta Bureau to the 
service planned by its founder, “the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
relating to the deaf,’ and pledge themselves to renewed efforts to as- 
sure for every deaf child an adequate opportunity to learn to communi- 


Cate by means of spoken language. 


CLARENCE D. O’ConNor, 
President 
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OPEN HOUSE 


Officers of the Volta Speech Association, 
members of the Active, Auxiliary and 
Honorary Boards ‘of Directors, and more 
than three hundred guests were present at 
the Open House which followed the rededi- 
cation ceremony on January 14th. There 
was no formal receiving line, but officers 
greeted the guests in the library reading 
room, and members of the staff conducted 
them over the building, steering them final- 
ly to the third floor, where simple refresh- 
ments were served. 

The following friends’ presided, two at 
a time, at the punch bowls: Miss Ruth 
Bartlett, of the Army Lipreading Unit at 
Forest Glen; Mrs. Marie Strudley Buckley, 
of the Primary Day School; Mrs. Leonard 
Elstad, of Gallaudet College; Miss Ada 
Hill, of the American Hearing Society; Dr. 
Ruth Coyner Little, of the N.E.A. Journal; 
Dr. Elise Martens, of the U. S. Office of 


Education; Miss Heien Scriver, of Hearing 





Photograph by Louis M. Balfour 
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News; and Miss Betty Wright, of the Amer- 
ican Hearing Society. 

The widespread interest shown in the re- 
dedication was very gratifying. There was 
representation from schools for the deaf in 
a dozen or more States and one Canadian 
Province; from a score of government 
agencies, educational publications, audio- 
logical clinics, societies for the hard of 
hearing, and hearing aid centers. Among 
those who put their names in the guest 
book were three instructors of the deaf 
from Missouri, a young lady from New 
Mexico, and a young man from Seattle, 
The representative from the farthest point 
out was Mr. Chu from Korea, a young 
man who is in this country to study the 
education of exceptional children. The at- 
tendance among the Kendall School faculty 
and the Teacher Training Department of 
Gallaudet College was 100% strong, and 
the Gallaudet College faculty was repre- 
sented almost as fully. 


te ~ 


MRS. GROSVENOR, MISS TIMBERLAKE, DR. GROSVENOR, AND MR. JUSTICE BURTON, CHATTING 
DURING THE OPEN HOUSE BESIDE AN ENLARGEMENT OF THE PICTURE SHOWN ON PAGE 
119. JUSTICE BURTON’S HEAD CONCEALS A PORTRAIT OF HIS GRANDFATHER, JOHN HITZ. 
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Among the guests at the Rededication 
and Open House were the three young gen- 
tlemen whose picture, with their very new 
little sister, appears on this page. Aged 12, 
10, and 8, they represent the fifth genera- 
tion of the Bell family to be interested in 
the Volta Bureau. Their mother, Carol 
Grosvenor Myers, is the daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor. 

Another guest whose ancestors are shown 
in the picture on page 119 was Mr. Gra- 
ham Melville Ker, grandson of Mr. and 





MRS. H. NEWTON (GRACE OKIE) LOWRY 


Mrs. David Charles Bell. Mr. Ker not only 
attended the celebration on January 14th, 
but took a most helpful part in preparing 
for it, giving many hours of much appre- 
ciated volunteer service. 

Some of Alexander Graham Bell’s work 
with the deaf was done in a little experi- 
mental school at Scott Circle in Washing- 
ton, where a small metal sign bore the in- 
scription “Mr. Bell’s Private School.” 

Among the pupils there was a little five- 
year-old girl named Grace Okie, who had 
been deafened by illness just as she was 
learning to talk well. Her fluent speech and 
excellent lipreading today are a tribute to 
her early instruction, and it was with pride 
that President O’Connor introduced her to 
the audience at Western High School. 
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GRAHAM MELVILLE KER 


A guest from Philadelphia was Miss 
Margaret Sanders, the daughter of Dr. 
Bell’s first American pupil, George Sanders. 
It was in the Boston home of the Sanders 
family that the telephone was born. 

All of these friends and others are in- 
vited to come again. There is much of 
interest to see. 





WALTER KENDALL MYERS, JrR., 
HUBBARD MYERS, MARTIN GROSVENOR MY- 
ERS, AND ELSIE FRANCES MYERS. 


GARDINER 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Loneliness, a Common Ailment 


LIVE in what is probably the loneliest 
] town in the United States, to judge by 
the footage of “lonely hearts” adver- 
tisements in the local newspapers. The 
want ads addressed to lonely people in Los 
Angeles are measured by feet instead of 
inches. The area they cover in the papers 
is not quite so large as it was two or three 
years ago, since about half the first page 
of the Sunday want ad sections, which used 
to be entirely devoted to “introduction 
clubs,” is now taken over by advertisements 
of television sets. This fact has puzzled 
me, and I have wondered if the lonely 
people are beginning to stay home and 
watch television instead of going out to 
_seek the “vital and human service,” as one 
ad phrases it, of the lonely hearts clubs. 
Still, there are plenty of lonely hearts ads 
left. The following are culled from one 
page of the Sunday advertising section of 
a leading Los Angeles newspaper, and each 
of them constitutes the first line of a sepa- 
rate advertisement: 

“Hello Stranger!” “Meet friends!” 
“Lonely? Why be?” “Lonesome? Meet 
your type through correspondence or per- 
sonal introduction.” “Make new friends!” 
“Happiness ahead!” “Romance! Mar- 
riage!’’ “Cupid is my business!” “Devo- 
tion! Devotion!” 

These advertisements were among the 
first things that attracted my notice when 
I first moved to Los Angeles, five years 
ago, and I was unable to escape the reflec- 
tion that there seemed to be just as many 
lonesome ‘people with normal hearing as 
there were among the hard of hearing and 
the deaf, especially in Southern California. 

I have tied this idea up with a letter 
from Charles Laughton that appeared on 
_the theatrical page of one of the dailies 
~ last fall. Erskine Johnson, a dramatic critic 
who contributes a column to the Los An- 
geles Daily News, was away on vacation, 
and Mr. Laughton guest-edited for him. 


Charles Laughton’s Remedy 


“Captain Bligh may seem like a strange 
character to be handing out advice to hu- 
manity on how to be happy,” begins Mr. 
Laughton. “Using my guest columnist’s 
prerogative, however, that’s exactly what 
I intend to do. 

“In Hollywood, unhappiness and frus- 
tration are practically regional diseases. 
Nonetheless, I consider myself, a citizen 
of the movie community, a very fortunate 
man with a genuine sense of well being. 
I don’t intend to sound smug, since my 
frame of mind was not always so. It took 
me almost half a century to discover a 
truth. Like most truths, it is painfully 
simple. 

“It came about just at the start of the 
war. I was a moody man about the house. 
I was under contract to a major studio, 
drawing a handsome salary. I made # 
couple of pictures a year, and had the rest 
of the time to myself. 

“My wife, Elsa Lanchester, who also 
works in films, was then (as she is now) 
intensely occupied six nights a week per- 
forming with the Turnabout Theatre in 
Hollywood. I didn’t admit it, but I was 
unconsciously deeply envious of her work. 
She knew it, if I didn’t. Wives have that 
kind of eerie insight. 

“One day after I had been irritable, she 
let me have it. ‘Trouble with you,’ she told 
me, ‘is that you’re an unemployed actor.’ 

“I looked at her as if she were mad. 
I called attention to my substantial weekly 
pay check and my movie contract. 

“I’m not talking about money,’ she said. 
‘You’re not employing your energies of 
your talents to one-tenth of your capacity. 
Find something to do. Forget about wheth- 
er or not you get paid for it. Then you 
might begin to act like a human being.’ 

“These were, you will admit, fighting 
words. But my wife has a way of seeing 
through my bluff and treating me as a hus 
band. After I stopped feeling outraged, 
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I thought about her advice. I took it. It 
was the wisest thing I ever did. 

“I had always enjoyed reading aloud, 
and particularly the classics, including 
Dickens, Shakespeare and the Bible. I 
couldn’t understand why more _ people 
didn’t enjoy them any more, as they did in 
the days when it was a family custom to 
gather around after supper at night and 
listen to father or mother read aloud. 

“The radio and pictures had more or 
less outdated that fine family custom. I 
decided to try an experiment to see if I 
could in a small way contribute to reviving 
it. I went to a veterans’ hospital and read 
to the men. I came away with a great dis- 
covery. 

“The men in the hospital apparently 
liked my ‘act’ enough to ask me to come 
back. They promised me that when they 
went home they’d try reading to their chil- 
dren and families. That was important. 
Even more important was the fact that | 
found myself, for the first time in months, 
going around the house with a smile on 
my face.” 

Continuing the story, he remarks that 
these hospital readings rapidly assumed the 
proportions of a career. He was asked to 
read the Bible and Shakespeare on televi- 
sion. He made a personal appearance tour, 
ten weeks of one night stands. Records 
were made of his Bible readings. He still 
makes his visits to hospitals. He is, as he 
himself tells us, a happier man. 

He is happier because he is making more 
use of himself and his talents. Of course, 
the answer to that is that it was not diff- 
cult for an actor of Laughton’s ability to 
find a use for his talents; yet, as he himself 
says, it took him fifty years to learn this 
truth, that a person who is using himself 
to the full is happier than one who is not. 
The conclusion is inevitable that if some 
of the lonely hearts people would find more 
to do that they enjoy doing, they would not 
be reading want ads to find companionship. 

Every now and then I receive a letter 
from a hard of hearing person, scolding me 
roundly for praising other hard of hearing 
or deaf persons who manage to adjust to 
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hearing society and make a comfortable 
place for themselves in the hearing world. 
The more I think about it, the more it 
seems to me that these apparently well ad- 
justed deaf and hard of hearing people who 
get along with the hearing are simply those 
who, like Charles Laughton, learn how to 
use their talents to the full, and so manage 
to make themselves happier than they would 
be otherwise. It really hasn’t very much 
to do with the hearing world, or with lone- 
liness, or, indeed, with happiness. It doesn’t 
necessarily mean reading the Bible aloud 
to veterans. It simply means getting out 
and doing something. 

I have discussed this subject many times 
in these columns, and yet I still get letters 
that upbraid me for not giving more space 
to the problems of the hard of hearing per- 
sons who do not get on well in society. 
I think these correspondents have a right 
to be heard, and so I am publishing here 
a letter that has lain in my desk drawer for 
several months. I hesitated at first to use it, 
as it seemed to me to express a good deal 
of bitterness, but the writer offers the brief 
so cogently, and is so interesting and so 
articulate—all mental qualities I respect— 
that I offer it here, particularly as it ex- 
pounds a viewpoint that is held by a.num- 
ber of individuals who write to me. 


“A Refugee from Society” 


Dear Molly: 

Id like to have my say in the controversy 
about “refugees from society.” Sonie of 
your Mail Box correspondents, like Arthur 
Simon, seem to feel that you are overly 
tolerant toward the views and opinions ex- 
pressed by this tribe. This in itself shows 
an appalling smugness and lack of toler- 
ance. Mr. Simon. is apparently a “natural” 
lipreader, a gifted young man, and, above 
all, apparently possesses a personality mag- 
netic enough to charm his way into hear- 
ing society. Well, not every deaf or severely 
hard of hearing person is endowed with a 
devastating personality, and it would take 
nothing less than this for a totally deaf 
person, one with possibly not quite perfect 

(Continued on page 144) 
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A Conservation of Hearing Program 
in Northern Virginia 


By Rose V. 


ND now it’s Better Hearing for 
A eit County! A hearing con- 

servation and deafness prevention 
program has been established in the 
public school system of this progressive 
Virginia community of 125,000 people. The 
program is one part of the special educa- 
tion set-up, which includes school health 
service, psychological testing, classes for 
the orthopedically handicapped, sight con- 
servation, speech education, and hearing 
conservation. 

To initiate the school system into what 
is important regarding hearing, the first 
duty of the hearing conservation specialist 
was to give a three-day short course in 
audiometry to the school nurses, super- 
visors, and speech education personnel. The 
course included instructions on the oper- 
ation of phonograph and pure tone audi- 
ometers, interpretation of audiograms, sug- 
gestions on helping the hard of hearing 
child, preventive aspects of deafness, and 
a brief introduction to lipreading. Many 
school nurses, whose contact with both 
children and parents is invaluable, were 
thus made aware of the potentialities of 
such a program. They were alerted to the 
signs of hearing loss, given a clearer under- 
standing of what a good testing program 
should do, and shown how testing is but 
the first step in a total hearing program. 

This short course was followed by a 
series of seven panel discussions entitled, 
“Coordination of Special Services.” Taking 
part in the panel were the doctor in charge 
of School Health, the supervisor of speech 
education, the school psychologist, and the 
hearing conservation specialist. The ele- 
mentary school supervisors were moder- 
ators for each panel. Teachers of every 
grade in the elementary schools and the 
principals attended the panels, which were 
so arranged that grades one and two at- 
tended one afternoon, grades three and four 


FEILBACH 


another, grades five and six another. Each 
panel was one hour in length, usually from 
3:15 to 4:15 P.M. 

Taking an actual child, each member of 
the panel showed how he had been of 
service in the case of “Jackie Doe.” 

The referral to Jackie’s case had come 
originally to the speech education super- 
visor as a result of a survey held during 
the summer months. Jackie had a severe 
speech defect; his words were scarcely 
understandable. He had been referred for 
a physical examination and psychological 
test. As part of the physical examination, 
he was given an audiometer test. This 
showed a 22 decibel loss in one ear, a 15 
decibel loss in the other. An immediate 
recémmendation was made that Jackie be 
seated in the classroom with his better ear 
toward the teacher. 

The physical examination showed that 
Jackie was essentially healthy, although 
underweight. He was finicky in his eating 
habits and needed to be given less prompt- 
ing by his family. 

The psychological examination brought 
out many factors about Jackie—and about 
his family, too. It showed that the young- 
ster was immature, that his mother was 
unduly concerned about his being so thin, 
that his hearing loss was probably the 
cause of his limited language ability. 

The panel discussants, bringing out these 
points, went on to explain what recom- 
mendations had been made to assist Jackie. 
After removal of adenoids and tonsils, 
Jackie had a marked improvement in hear- 
ing. Medical treatment brought the hear- 
ing in his better ear up to only an 8 decibel 
loss and in his worse ear to a 13 decibel 
loss. Since the case load for the speech 
teachers was too great to cover more than 
fifth and sixth graders, Jackie’s first-grade 
teacher was instructed how to aid him in 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Thanks to Our Good Friends 


A Special Department, Edited by Herbert A. Poole, Treasurer of the Volta Bureau 


S members of the Volta Speech 
A Association for the Deaf know, 
letters were sent out in December 
1949 requesting gifts to the Josephine Tim- 
berlake Fund, that the ever increasing work 
of the Volta Bureau might be carried on in 
an adequate fashion. The response was 
immediate and generous. Some regular 
contributors doubled the amount of their 
annual gifts, some tripled theirs, others 
increased their gifts in varying amounts, 
and some new givers helped to increase 
the total score. 

The need for increased funds still exists. 
As a result of widely circulated news re- 
leases about the Rededication Program of 
the Volta Bureau, letters have come from 
all parts of the country, and many of them 
are so personal that they require dictated 
letters. So, while thanking all who have 
given, I am, at the same time, reminding 
all who have not yet responded that all 
gifts, great or small, are urgently needed. 
If every reader of the VoLTa REVIEW sent 
in at least one dollar, the total would roll 
up to the point where your treasurer would 
not need to worry about balanced ac- 
counts. 

The hearty thanks of the Board of Direc- 
tors is expressed to those whose names are 
listed here: 

Marcia Lee Ackley, Mrs. Henry A. Ald- 
rich, Miss Martha A. Amerman, Augusta 
(Ga.) Hearing Society, Miss Florence D. 
Ayers. 

Miss Ida P. Becker, Mr. R. Becker, Mrs. 
Michael Belsanti, Beltone Hearing Service 
of Tulsa (Okla.), Miss Josephine Bennett, 
Miss Gertrude Bergen, Mr. Ralph Bergdolt, 
Mrs. Archie L. Berman, Mrs. Charles B. 
Best, Mrs. Max Bickler, Mr. Leon J. Bier- 
nat, Mr. Jack Birnbaum, Mrs. Oscar 
Bjorndahl, Miss Margaret Bodycomb, Mrs. 
Paul L. Boley, Miss Esther Boring, Mrs. 
Robert S. Brookings, Major E. W. Brown, 
Miss Florence M. Browne, Miss M. Ethel 


Bruce, Mrs. W. A. Budlong, Miss Lena L. 
Burgdorf. 

Calgary (Canada) League for The Hard 
of Hearing, Mr. Louis M. DiCarlo, Miss 
Barbara-Ann Carter, Miss Elizabeth Carter, 
Mrs. M. Castro, Mr. and Mrs E. D. Cefola, 
Mrs. Theodore Chamberlain, Mrs. Max 
Chapman, Mrs. Harry F. Clark, Mr. New- 
comb Cleveland, Mr. Harry Cohen, Miss 
Elizabeth F. Collins, Miss Helen Monterey 
Collins, Mr. Oscar Cox, Mrs. John J. Croke, 
Miss Elizabeth Cuiler. 

Miss Jean Dallett, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic 
L. Darley, Mrs. Virginia H. Davenport, 
Mr. James A. Davies, Miss Marian Day, 
Miss Margaret Dunn. 

Mr. M. H. Ellis, Miss Grace D. Ely, Mrs. 
A. S. Enns. 

Mr. Gerald Fales, Miss Julia Fall, Miss 
Katherine Feeley, Mr. Martin Faren, Mrs. 
James D. Francis. 

Mrs. Anne D. Galpern, Mr. Alvin Gaulke, 
Mr. George J. Gilbert, Mr. Frank L. Gillis, 
Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Ginsburg, Mr. Jacob 
B. Gluckman, Mr. J. P. Goedert, Karen 
and Ray Goodlatte, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
C. Goodspeed, Miss Mabel H. Gray, Mrs. 
John Harrington Green, Mr. Seymour M. 
Gross. 

Miss Helen Hammer, Miss E. Frances 
Hancock, Mr. Nathan P. Harris, Miss Mary 
J. Harvey, Mrs. Eunice L. Heinrichs, Miss 
Ella M. Hill, Miss Louise Hillyer, Mrs. 
E. T. Hoover, Jr., Mrs. George C. Hopkins, 
Mr. Dwight J. Hotchkiss, Mrs. E. A. Howes, 
Mrs. Walter J. Hurd. 

Miss Irene Jarashow, Miss Kate-Helen 
Jones. 

Mrs. Walter Kaiser, Dr. A. A. Kaplan, 
Mr. Anthony Kelsch, Miss Edith F. Ken- 
dall Miss Margaret Kennedy, Miss Alice A. 
Kent, Miss Elizabeth B. Key, Miss Mabel 
M. King, Miss Janie Kinnier, Mrs. B. J. 
Kinzig,, Mrs. Evelyn M. Kirchner, Mrs. 
Stanley Knibloe. 


(Continued on page 134) 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Reviews by SHIRLEY P. STEIN 


Clarke School Studies Concerning the Hered- 
ity of Deafness, Monograph I, Pedigree 
Data 1930-1940, by Louise A. Hopkins 
and “Ruth P. Guilder, M.D. The Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
1949. Paper cover. 163 pages. 

As stated in the preface of this monu- 
mental research into the pedigree of Clarke 
School pupils, which was begun in 1930, 
it is hoped that this monograph is only the 
first of a series of reports on the study of 
the inheritance of deafness. A brief ex- 
planation is given of the otologic and ge- 
netic aspects of deafness and of the 
methods employed in obtaining the data 
and in constructing the pedigree charts. 

There are contained in the publication 
some 300 charts of families of Clarke 
School pupils, information for which was 
derived over a period of time from per- 
sonal interviews with parents and other 
relatives, from family doctors and social 
workers, from family Bibles and public 
records. Audiometric studies were made 
at Clarke of the pupils and of .as many 
members of their families as possible. The 
results of those readings are recorded along 
with the pedigree charts and condensed 
family histories. 

After the study was under way, it was 
necessary to rediagnose a number of the 
pedigrees in which deafness had been classi- 
fied as hereditary, when the discovery was 
made of the possible effect of German 
measles in the pregnant mother on the un- 
born child. This situation demonstrates 
that affirmative conclusions as to the causes 
of deafness are not necessarily beyond 
question. As in all fields of scientific in- 
quiry, additional information and research 
may require modification or abandonment 
of what may have long been considered 
established and accepted causes of deaf- 
ness. For that reason no attempt was made 
in the monograph to analyze or comment 
upon the material therein contained. The 
basic information is presented and investi- 





gators interested in genetics and deafness 
have been invited to avail themselves of it. 

In so scholarly and detailed an opus as 
this it is strange that a more careful ex- 
planation for categorizing students was 
omitted. For example, one wonders what 
was the rationale for classifying into groups 
those whose hearing was affected before 
the age of ten and those whose hearing loss 
became evident after that age. 


If You Have a Deaf Child. University of 
Illinois Press, Urbana, Illinois, 1949, 
Paper cover. 134 pages. Free upon re- 
quest to: Division of Education for 
Exceptional Children, Office of Supt. of 
Public Instruction, 401 Centennial Build- 
ing, Springfield, Ill.; or Division of Serv- 
ices for Crippled Children, 1105 South 
6th St., Springfield, Ill. 

In the summer of 1945 an institute for 
mothers was organized by the Illinois 
Commission for Handicapped Children, 
the Division of Services for Crippled 
Children of the University of Illinois, the 
Illinois School for the Deaf, the Division 
of Special Education of the State, and the 
Chicago Hearing Society. Included in this 
adult education program was a series of 
lectures for the mothers of pre-school deaf 
children and demonstration classes in 
which the mothers could observe the train- 
ing of their own children. 


This excellent booklet is the outgrowth 
of the cooperative efforts of the five organi- 
zations. Among others whose articles are 
included are such well known authorities 
as Mrs. Spencer Tracy, Dr. Francis L. Led- 
erer, Dr. Harold Westlake, Dr. Jean Utley 
and Daniel T. Cloud. 

The book is divided into several sections. 
The two principal ones are concerned with ~ 
the training of children in general and of ~ 
deaf children in particular. Throughout, — 
however, the emphasis always is on the ~ 
child first and then his deafness. Emphasis 
too is on casual rather than specific train- — 
ing that the parent can give his child, al- 
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—see 


The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


..... By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $2.00 


Per Set $6.00 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 

Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 

with manual 


$13.50 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 











each, with manual. $17.00 
Series III. Myths. $10.00 
Series I, II and III $38.50 

















HELEN KELLER 


A name known and loved and 
honored the world 
around 


HAVE YOU READ THESE 
BOOKS BY AND ABOUT 
HER? 


* * * * 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE 
By Helen Keller 


A beautiful story, told in 
beautiful prose 


$1.25 


it an * * 


DOUBLE BLOSSOMS 


Helen Keller Anthology 
Compiled by Edna Porter 


Poems and messages addressed to 

Helen Keller by such well-known per- 

sons as the late Clarence Darrow, 

Robert Frost, Zona Gale, Rabindra- 

nath Tagore, Witter Bynner, and 
others 


$1.25 


* * * * 


HELEN KELLER 


A paper-bound booklet by the schol- 

arly John Hitz, first Superintendent 

of the Volta Bureau and a personal 
friend of Miss Keller’s 


$.75 


* * & * 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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CAMP CHINA HALL 










































































CROYDON, BUCKS CO., PA. 
ON THE DELAWARE RIVER 


SUMMER FUN SPOT FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
3 TO 15 YEARS 


1950 SEASON 
Ist Session—July 1 to July 28 
2nd Session—July 29 to Aug. 25 


LIP READING, SPEECH AND ACOUSTICAL 
TRAINING GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 


e 
ON 22 ACRE BEAUTIFUL HISTORIC ESTATE 
* 


SWIMMING e BOATING e RIDING 
PRIVATE SANDY BEACH 
MORE THAN THE USUAL AMOUNT OF 
CAMP ACTIVITIES 
. 
The Health, Happiness and Growth of Children 
Are Supervised by Trained and Expert Tech- 
nicians and Counsellors. 
7 
Reservations Now Open 
Send for Literature @ Enrollment Limited 
e 
WRITE 
ADELAIDE McCONNELL TALBOT, 


Director 


1415 GREYWALL LANE 
OVERBROOK HILLS 


PHILA. 31, PA 
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though Dr. Utley’s “readiness” program 
lists specific materials and procedures! 
There is a list of Do’s and Don’ts which” 
parents would do well to read and reread, 
There are many helpful suggestions and 
encouraging thoughts for parents in this 
book, by people well qualified to offer them, 


The Pre-School Exceptional Child in Illinois; 
A Report on a Study in Macon and Effing. 
ham Counties, issued by Vernon [, 
Nickell, Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Ill. 1949. Paper cover, 7% 
pages. Free on request. 


In 1945 the 64th General Assembly of 
Illinois, bent on improving the state pro. 
gram for the handicapped child, extended 
downward the minimum age for special 
education for handicapped children from” 
five to three years. Provision was also made 
for districts with such services to be reim 
bursed by state funds. 

This pamphlet is a discussion of the 
twelve month survey made in 1948 of the 
pre-school children in two counties. Re 
search was made into the number; the 
types of handicaps they had; the medical” 
and social services they had received; and 
the educational planning necessary for their 
future. 
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Subjective and Objective Noises in the Ear 
(“Buzzing’”’), by Joseph Shanks, M.D, 
Medical Record, May 1948, 215 4h 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. pp 289-292 
Single copy 40 cents. 


The point is made in this article 
although loss of hearing and tinnitus 
be coincidental, the etiology may be q 
different. The literature is quoted 
cases"“are cited indicating the com 
nature of the subject. No specific theraj 
is recommended as a panacea. 
Proceedings of the Third Conference : 

Teachers of the Deaf in Australia, | 


Shipping Newspapers (Qld.) Ltd., 
bane, 1948. 150 pages. 


The proceedings include discussions 
methods of teaching the deaf and of 
ities being pursued in the various A 
tralian states regarding the education 
the welfare of deaf children. The trend o 
such education in Australia appears to be 
overwhelmingly in favor of the use of the 
so-called “combined” method. A paper e& 
titled “Methods,” written by Dr. Leonard 
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. didn’t seem possible until I tried this new and improved 
..D., ‘Eveready’ ‘A’ battery No. 1005E! The way it cuts down back- 


a lasts... and lasts... and /asts, even though I use my hearing aid 
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JHEARING-AID USERS 


Pralse the sensatiolial 
NEW IMPROVED 
Lreveady Heaning-Aid A Battey/ 











PRESS ten BR CNL REO. its Se pone ods 


The famous No. 1005E—NOW better than ever! Even better performance! Even longer life! 


“25% longer life!” “Wonderful tone reception!” “Fewer 
battery changes!” Those are just a few of the reports that 
have been coming in from enthusiastic men and women who 
have actually used—pre-tested—this new battery in their own 
hearing aids! So try this new battery yourself! There’s no 
increase in price—but what a difference in performance! 
Don’t miss out on this better hearing another day! pa 


ae 





“FEWER BATTERY CHANGES! PURE, CLEAR TONE!” says Lester 
Balagur who uses his hearing aid 2 to 4 hours daily. “It just 


ground noises, makes reception crystal clear! This new battery 


off and on for a total of 2 to 4 hours a day!” 








“GIVES 25% LONGER USE! 
THE SAME CLEAR RECEPTION!” 
says Everett Smith who uses his 
hearing aid 12 to 16 hours a 
day. “I’ve used the ‘Eveready’ 
‘A’ battery No. 1005E for the 
past year. I got as much as 102 
hours of use from one battery! 
Thought that couldn’t be beat 
for long life and tone quality. 
But this new, improved 1005E 
gives me all that and more — 
25% longer use!” 





AT YOUR DEALER’S TODAY! aoc miealede 


of the HEARING-AID BATTERIES 


er ef The term “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of 
onatl). NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION « UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


& 


30 East 42nd Street, New York, 17, N. Y. 





























The Graduate School 
of 


Western Reserve University 


and its affiliate 


The Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Center 


SUMMER COURSES 
June 19 — July 28 


’ TEACHING THE DEAF 


Workshop on Supervisory Problems in 
Schools for the Deaf 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf 

Advanced Reading for the Deaf 

History of Education of the Deaf 

Methods of Teaching Content Subjects 


AUDIOLOGY 


Hearing Aids 

Practice in Fitting Hearing Aids 
Hearing Conservation 

Lip Reading 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


Speech Correction for Teachers 
Clinical Methods in Speech Correction 
Clinical Practice and Observation 
Practice Teaching Esophageal Speech 
Speech Pathology 

Phonetics 


ALLIED COURSES in psychology, and 


education permit teachers to qualify for na- 
tional and state certificates. A full program 
in speech therapy on undergraduate and 
graduate levels. Tuition scholarships and 
assistantships are available for the winter 
and spring sessions of the Graduate School. 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


Complete Training for Teachers of the Deaf 

Hearing Aid Advisory Bureau 

Children and adults with all types of 
pathologies available for observation. 

Special training courses for executive secre- 
taries of hearing societies and for state 
supervisors of hearing conservation. 


Georce J. Fortune, 
Director 
Warren H. GARDNER, 
Professor of Hearing and 
Speech Therapy 


11206 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio 





children need the attention of trained 
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M. Elstad, President of Gallaudet Colleg 
an advocate of that particular philosophy 
education, was read at the Conference” 
which was held in Brighton in South Auge 
tralia. 
Included in the Appendix of the Pr 
ceedings is the written examination gi 
in December 1947 by the Australian Ass 
ciation of Teachers of the Deaf, and a 
of the successful candidates for the / 
ciation’s Diploma. It is certainly to t 
credit of that nation and organization that 
such qualifying examinations are given for 
teachers of the deaf. Similar organizations | 
in this country might do well to take noticg 
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Needed: a Hearing Program, by Gordon” 
Hoople, M.D. Distributed by The Natie 
Society for Crippled Children and Ad 
11 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Illinois. 4 page leaflet. 


The author, who is Professor of 
Otolaryngology at the Syracuse Univer 
Medical School, discusses the need for @ 
national hearing program. Dr. Hoople 
states that such a program, to be successful, 
would mean the establishment of conser 
vation of hearing centers in all cities of 
50,000 or more. Such centers should “have 
complete diagnostic aids and remedial 
measures for hearing losses.” According 
to that proposal some 200 clinics would be 
in operation throughout the United States, 
At present, exclusive of military establish 
ments, there are only 55 c&nservation of 
hearing centers in the country. More than 
half of them are located in five states, and 
twenty-four states have no centers at all. 
Figures such as that indicate the tremen 
dous need for a hearing program on a n& 
tional scale. 





































The Hard of Hearing Child, by S. Richard 
Silverman, in NEA Journal, Feb. 1950. 
National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


An article written for the classroom 
teacher to help her recognize the hard of 
hearing child and assist him. Stress is 
given to the point that although such 


specialists, “all remedial measures should 
be carried out within the framework of 
the regular school and health system.” 
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new in size... 


W! 


new in shape 









It’s completely different! 


TELEX creates new style hear ing aid 


See the phenomenal Telex 300 at Telex 
1. Volume control. Hearing Centers in Most Principal Cities 


ae onin hong Never before a complete hearing aid so slender, so light, 


, 
&: Vineness so easy to conceal! The precedent-shattering Telex 300 


ful tubes. weighs only 24% ounces less batteries . . . to help keep 

4. Instantly your hearing loss a secret from all the world. 
rank Hearing happiness is yours with this brand new style 
nidge—ne eer Telex. It’s new as tomorrow—and only Telex has it! 

vice problem! J ( 

i enw ite _ Yes, Telex can give unmistakable speech understand- 
—Z "printed" ing, the hearing that can change the course of your life. 
— Visit your Telex Hearing Center right away to see and 
Oa try the phenomenal Telex 300. And be sure to clip and 


mail the coupon below. 


FREE! TELEX, Telex Park, Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
e In Canada: Telex Limited 
880 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. L-24-3 


Send me more news about the new Telex 
Hearing Aids, plus your booklet on testing 
my hearing at home. 





Again... TELEX leads the 
way to hearing happiness. 








AMERICA’S OLDEST MANUFACTURER OF 
WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE HEARING AIDS 
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Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 


By Marietta Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 
the language. 
Two Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 
Discount, 5 to 9 copies, 20% 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3% 


Send orders and inquiries to 


mM. VINSOWN 
533 N.W. 30th St., Oklahoma City 3, Okla. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 


Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 











Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lip Reading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., oe me, << 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 407 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 


Lip Reading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 
Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 








LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





RARE COPY 
HELEN KELLER SOUVENIR 


Commemorating the Harvard Final Examination 
for Admission to Radcliffe College, June 1899 


66 pages Cloth Bound Illustrated $2.50 
The Volta Bureau 











The Volta Review 


You Open a Door, by Barbara R. Fogel, iy 
Mademoiselle Magazine, December 1949, 
Price 35 cents. 

A well written article descithing the work 


of and the need for teachers of €xceptional 
children. Published in a “popular” type of 
magazine for young people, its purpose 
was evidently that of recruiting prospective 
teachers. Judging from inquiries addressed 
to the Volta Bureau, the response has heey 
excellent. It is to be hoped that all schools 
for exceptional children will benefit. 


Supplement to Manual of Instructions for 
Conservation of Hearing Section, State 
Health Dept., Smith Tower, Seattle 4 
Washington. 5 pages mimeographed. Free 
on request. 

A leaflet containing pictures illustrating 
three. pure tone audiometer frequencies: 
256, 1024 and 2048. There are suggestions 
for the use of those and other pictures in 
order to make a game of testing the hearing 
of young children. 

Printing and Promotion Handbook, by 
Daniel Melcher and Nancy Larrick, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 
1949. 386 pages. Hard cover $6.00. 
This handbook, with its subject matter 


alphabetically arranged, contains a wealth 
of information on how to plan, order and 
use circulars, periodicals, letters, art work, 
mailing services, etc. It is a complete guide 
on a wide variety of subjects and should be 
indispensable particularly for executive sec 
retaries and editors. 





Thanks to Our Good Friends 
(Continued from page 127) 


Mrs. Allan R. Lossius, Mrs. Elizabeth 6. 
Lea, Mrs. Edward Levenson, Miss M. H. 
Leavis, Mr. L. I. Levistein, Mrs. F. J. 
Lodge, Mr. Adolph Loeb, Mr. LeRoy E 
Lundgren. 

Miss Ena G. Macnutt, Mrs. C. R 
Macomber, Jr., Mr. Milton MacWhinnie, 
Miss Marjorie E. Magner, Dr. A. C. Mam 
ning, Mr. Saul Markowitz, Miss Emilia 
Martyka, Miss Dorothy McCabe, Miss 
Lillian McNulty, Mrs. Charlotte E. Mer 
win, Mr. D. R. Miller, Miss Mabel F. Miller, 
Mrs. Harriet Montague, Mr. Martin A. 
Moore, Miss Rose Mubarek, Mrs. H. L 
Mundy, Musnick Brothers (N. Y.). 
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ADVERTISEMENT Tea che rs : of Li p Rea a i n g ADVERTISEMENT 


California 


Los Angeles 
Mes. Lucenia M. Moors 
$21% N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 


Mrs. FLORENCE A. SHARP 
1492% W. 27th St., Zone 7 
Phone: Parkway 0708 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKD BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss Franozs H. Downes 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. Epna K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
Phone: RE 1400, Ext. 407 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCcHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: HObart 7785 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. POTTER 
2165 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 838 


Allinois 
Ohicago 4 
Miss GerTRuDB TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 
Phone: Harrison 114 


Maywood 

Mrs. AMELIA B. PERLMUTTER 
1015 So. Sixth Ave. 

Phone: Maywood 7543 


Kansas 
Wichita 7 
Miss Lenna BRYANT 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


Miss May H. Lzavis 
‘886 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


Boston 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL 

or Lip READING 
175 Dartmouth Street, _ 16 
Phone: ‘Kenmore 6- 301 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BuNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susip F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MarGarer B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIPTTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss Mary PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTuryn A. ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHomse R. Murray 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHUERST 
330 East 63rd St. 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MarGarET DuNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 7-2745-J3 


Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech ye aa 
Miss EvizaBeTu G. 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


North Carolina 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. JOHN E. D. Trasx 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marie L. Suack 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VirGInia NEVILLE 
1205 Pendleton Street 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Loviss HILLYse 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Fort Worth 
Mrs. MArsorrs Moors 
3613 Norfolk Rd. 


Houston 6 


Miss Avion I. Purnam 
8610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Mrs. Luormis P. Turner 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIz M. Stewarp 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 


OMiss MarGarsr J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 


Phone FI 2851 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15: (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 
578 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 
Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI 33 (Florida) 
2935 S. Bayshore Drive, Coconut Grove 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 
414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Spleable) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 











The Volta Review 


Mrs. Louise M. Neuschutz, Miss Mary 
C. New, Miss Clara Newlee, Mr. John A. 
Novinger. 

Mr. Paul Oberkotter, Dr. and Mrs. ¢ 
D. O’Connor, Rev. Dunbar H. Ogden, Jr, 
Miss Veronica O’Neill, Organization for 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing, Archdiocese of 
San Francisco (Cal.), Mrs. E..W..Owen. 


Mrs. Harry Panzer, Miss Eleanor Pere. 
grine, Mrs. Karl T. Pfeister, Mrs. Thomas 
Peral, Jr., Mrs. Clara E. Pickering, Mrs. 6. 
Pier, Miss Clare Pollock, Mrs. H. T. Poore, 
Mrs. J. Proctor. 

Miss Marian Quick. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred A. Ratcliffe, Miss 
Clare W. Ravenel, Mrs. Allen D. Reed, 
Miss Marie A. Riese, Mrs. George Rigby, 
Miss Maumee Roberts, Mrs. Mary Robin- 
son, Mr. H. Rohrs, Mr. Irving J. Rosenthal. 

Miss Lucille D. Schoolfield, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Hannon Schoolfield, Miss Elizabeth 
Schroeder, Miss Helen Scriver, Mrs. Robert 
C. Seamans, Jr., Miss Inez Serumgard, 
Miss Helen B. Shattuck, Mr. Clarence Y. 
Shimamura, Miss Emily B. Shultz, Mr. 
Arthur B. Simon, Mrs. Andrew Sincell, Mr. 
Karl Singewald, Miss Marie L. Slack, Mr. 
George Slifer, Mr. M. M. Slotnick, Mr. 
Claude E. Smith, Miss Lucy E. Smyser, 
Mrs. James E. Snakenburg, Sr., Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stanek, Dr. John C. Steinberg, Miss 
Annie M. Steward, Mrs. L. S. Stoehr, Mrs. 
Grace Roper Stone, Miss Lorraine Stras- 
zewski, Mrs. Vivian Sussman, Mrs Katha- 
rine Sutter, Miss Ora Swartwood. 

Dr. Harris Taylor, Miss Doris J. Thomas, 
Miss Helen M. Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold L. Thompson, Mr. W. D. Thornton, 
Miss Vivian Tilly, Miss Beulah Towne, Mr, 
and Mrs. Ely Trachtenberg, Miss Luceba 
M. Triplett, Mrs. Mary Tuccinardi, Mrs. 
Murkland D. Turner. 

Mr. Cecil Vineyard. 

Miss Lavilla A. Ward, Mr. Max Wechs- 
berg, Miss Mary Wood Whitehurst, Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert E. Wilson, Mrs. Althea R. 
Woodruff, Mrs. Robert R. Work, Mr. John 
D. Wright, Miss Betty C. Wright. 


Miss Angelica Zanin, Miss Elinor C. — 


Zimmerman, Miss Marguerite Zulick. 
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VERY SMALL AND THIN 


—shorter in length and only 
slightly wider than the average 
business card! 
—about 144 inch THINNER than a pack- 
age of cigarettes. Imagine how easy it is 
to wear. 


ve EXTREMELY LIGHT IN WEIGHT 


—weighs only a little over 2% 
ounces without batteries. 
— pocket watches are heavier than 
this, 


POWERFUL 
—with all its small size and light 


weight it is so powerful that many 
who are ordinarily “hard to fit” will find 
its output ample. 
—full 2214 volt “B” battery and 3 newly 
designed tubes make high amplification 
possible. 


W FULL TONE CONTROL 


—an externally operated three- 
f position tone control—de-empha- 
sizes low tones or high sounds or gives 
full range tone quality. 


Ww ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


—low battery current drain and 

_ high efficiency through precision 

engineering—means low cost operation. 

© more worries about battery charging 
troubles. 





If you have never thought you could hear with 
a tiny hearing aid—by all means try the Radio- 
ear “Starlet.” You will be proud to wear this 
exquisite little beauty of hearing aids. And the 
real hearing happiness engineered into it will 
prove a revelation to you. 


Ask your nearest Radioear Counselor to fit 
you with the STARLET—and hear for your- 
self! Other fine 1950 Radioear Models are The 
Super-Power (All-Magnetic) ; the famous All- 
Magnetic #55; and the All-Magnetic Multi- 
power (two piece model). It’s easy to Hear 
with a Radioear. Choose the model that best 








meets your needs. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADICEAR BUILDING PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 





“Trustworthy Hearing Aids 
Since 1924 
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Sverdides with My New 


{THe “MINIATURE” 
EN HEARING AID 


Don’t let deafness kill the joys of living. Let a 
Zenith home trial prove you, too, can even hear a 
whisper. Here’s Zenith’s amazing guarantee—if 
any $200.00 hearing aid outperforms Zenith’s 
newest, tiny, 6% oz. single-unit “Miniature” Ra- 
dionic Hearing Aid in efficiency or economy, your 
money back—under our 10-Day Return Privilege. 
Only $75.00 complete, ready to wear. For author- 
ized Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer in your locality, 
consult your classified telephone book; or write us 
for complete coast-to-coast dealer list. Free de- 
scriptive literature on request. Address— 

Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Dvision 
Dept. 351, 5801 W. Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, IIl. 
Makers 7 *. World Famous Zenith Radio, 

M and Television Sets 





Subscribe to 


The Silent Worker 


A monthly magazine by and about the deaf. 
Official publication of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. 


Of interest to all the deaf, teachers of the 
deaf, and parents of deaf children. 
Subscription Prices: 


$3.50 per year in the United States 
$4.50 per year in foreign countries 


THE SILENT WORKER 
982 Cragmont Avenue 
Berkeley 8, California 





Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 

The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lip Reading 
30 complete lessons $4 plus 25¢ postage 
The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 

342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 


$4.00 plus 10c¢ for mailing. 
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OUR MISCELLANY 
Large Bequest for Maxon School 


A childless millionaire of Portland, 
Oreg., who loved children, died on Febru. 
ary 2, 1950, leaving a will in which $665, 
000 was bequeathed for educational, chari- 
table, and civic purposes. This total in 
cluded $250,000 far the Maxon Oral School 
for the Deaf in that city. Mr. Max Dy 
Tucker, President of the Cascade Plywood 
Corporation and a civic leader, provided 
in his will for a permanent endowment of 
$200,000 for the school, with $50,000 set 
aside for a building. 


The Maxon School, named in honor of 
Mrs. Alice M. Maxon, well known teacher 
of the deaf, was established two and @ 
half years ago when parents of five young 
deaf children were seeking a place where 
their children could be taught exclusively, 
by means of lipreading. At that time Mr. 
Tucker contributed $10,000 to help start 
the small day school. One of Mr. Tucker's 
trustees is Mr. Paul L. Boley, whose little 
daughter was deafened by spinal meninm 
gitis. 

Parents of deaf children on the West 
Coast who have sought entrance for their 
children in the school will welcome the 
news that a building will be erected within 
the next two years and that the school will 
yrobably be residential. 





Budding Poets at Gallaudet 


The poems of three students of Gallaudet 
College were selected by the National 
Poetry Association to be published in its 
annual Anthology of College Poetry. 

The winners, all deaf since early child 
hood, are: Taras Bruce Denis, a senior, of 
New York; Bernard N. Bragg, a sopho 
more, also of New York; and Roger M. 
Falberg, a junior, of Racine, Wisconsin 
Mr. Bragg received similar rec ognition 
from the Association last year. 

The Anthology each year is a compil& 
tion of the finest poetry written by cok 
lege men and women throughout the nation. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 





Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 















For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











Twentieth National Conference 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
The Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
JUNE 15-17, 1950 
Addresses, Panel Discussions, Demonstrations 
Developing the Theme: 
HEARING IS EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, II and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Going Abroad This Spring? 
“Oh, to be in England now that Aprily 
there, and whoever wakes in England . . 
in Liverpool, in particular, on the mornij 
of April 29, 1950, is cordially invited } 
the British Association for the Hard _ 
Hearing to attend their annual meetifj 
For information address Miss A. M. Fishy 
er, “Beechways,” Church Lane, «Neston: 
Wirral, Cheshire, England. =| 


















International Council and Forum | 


Programs on the education of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing have been sched. 
uled for Wednesday, March 22, during the 
twenty-eighth annual convention of the In 
ternational Council for Exceptional Chil 
dren, which is to be held March 19-23 at 
the Hotel Stevens in Chicago. The National 
Forum on Deafness and Speech Pathology 
is to meet with the Council. Arrangements 
have been made for delegates to tour 
Chicago’s special schools, clinics, and hor 
pitals. 





Anniversary Celebration 


The Central New York School for the 
Deaf on January 27, 1950, celebrated the 
75th anniversary of its founding with 4 
program which included the reading of # 
congratulatory message from Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey and an address by Dr. 
Leonard M. Elstad, president of Gallaudet 
College, who paid tribute to Dr. Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet and Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell. A pageant in keeping with 
the occasion was presented by the students 
and faculty. Great local interest and pride 
were indicated by the large attendance and 
tremendous newspaper support. 





Chance For A Teacher? 


The American Society for Friendship 
with Switzerland, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. is sponsoring a special 
project for women. A free trip to Switzer 
land is being offered to the three women 
found best qualified to represent each of 
the following groups: the American bust 
ness and professional women, women @ 
farming or rural communities, and house 
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“We talked it over and agreed that if I could only hear well again, our future together would 
be more secure. At first, the thought of a hearing aid terrified me. 


tests, and I almost gave up the idea. 


“How foolish of me, it was so easy! Now I have my hearing aid. 
and Tom — he’s happy — and so am I. My advice is, if your hearing is affected, don’t delay, 


tty a hearing aid, try a PARAVOX!” 


(Fay Thousands of persons with impaired hearing are enjoy- 
cia ging the benefits of PARAVOX Hearing Aids. They have 
Ns $ discovered how easily good hearing may be accomplished 

ania with PARAVOX! They have found the value of 
PARAVOX high fidelity amplification, the importance of PARAVOX 
“one-minute” service, and the thoughtful considerate attention they 


teceive from Paravox Consultants. 





a oe 


Doris Foster 

PARAVOX, INC. 
4 2056 E. 4th Street, 4 
i Cleveland, Ohie 


Full Particulars Sent in Plain 
Envelope on Request — Use 
Coupon! 


Please send me more _ information 4 
: about Paravox Hearing Aids. 


Address... ESTs AE Sel a 3 


L: om 


PARAVOX, 


2056 EAST FOURTH STREET 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


TOM and | FACED THE 
FACTS — and now we're 
HAPPIER THAN EVER! 


“I was worried. I didn’t know how Tom 
felt about my recent loss of hearing. Though 
sympathetic, at times he seemed impatient. 
I knew our happiness was at stake, and some- 


thing had to be done! 
I visualized complicated 


I enjoy it, life is wonderful, 








The original “all-in-one” 
Hearing Aid—just one 
tiny case and cord, 


U.S.A. 
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T MARRIED A 
NEW ENGLANDER 


by 
Marion Almy Lippitt 


A rollicking account of a Philadelphia 
society girl’s marriage to a New England 
Senator’s son. 

The chapter, “The Truly Great,” is 
the remarkable story of Aunt Jeanie 
Lippitt Weeden and the voice training 
given her by Alexander Graham Bell. 


id 


. warm and humor so ready.” 
—The San Diego Union 


9 


. very readable . 
—The Springfield Kepublican 


“A simple, humorous, lively story, one 
you will enjoy.” 
—Hearthstone Magazine 


“. .. told in a delightful manner, studded 
with humor.” 
—New Haven Journal-Courier 


“Witty, good-humored book.” 
—The Cambridge Chronicle-Sun 


“Amazing anecdotes in an informal, con- 
versational style.” 
—The Barnstable (Mass.) Patriot 


. readable and entertaining.” 


—The Volta Review 
Price per copy $2.50 


Send orders to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 


Washington 7, D. C. 
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wives. Further information may be oh. 


tained from the Society. All application 
must be postmarked by March 15, 19, D. 





Conservation of Hearing Prograr | 
(Continued from page 126) 3 | 


speech improvement. The psychologi 
made pertinent suggestions to the moth 
on how to give Jackie more self-confiden 
Then to point up the newest addition 
the special education program, the hea 
ing conservation specialist described whi 
procedure would have been followed ha 
Jackie’s hearing loss remained at its orig 
nal level. Leaflets were distributed to th 
teachers and principals. The leaflets j 
cluded, “A Child Will Not Outgrow } 
Hearing Loss,” “How The Normally Heal 
ing Can Help the Hard of Hearing,” am 
“Suggestions To Teachers With Hard @ 
Hearing Children In Their Classes.” 4 
Ten to fifteen minutes at the end of ead 
panel were spent in answering question 
by the teachers. The moderators alway 
stressed the fact that only if every teache 
and every principal are educated to th 
meaning of a hearing loss in relation t 
the total program, only then can the p 
gram succeed. 
Routinely, every child in Arlingto 
County who is found to have a speech df 
fect is given an audiometer test. Teacher 
and principals may refer any child whot 
they suspect of having a hearing loss 
School nurses and parents may requedl 
hearing tests. With but one audiometrit 
technician in addition to the hearing spe 
cialist, it is easy to see why every child 
ferred for a test has not yet been reaches 
The next step of the program has jus 
begun. Lipreading classes have been sched 
uled twice a week for each child with @ 
20 decibel loss of hearing in his better eat 
All parents are interviewed and urged & 
aid their children in practising lipreadingyy) 
in the home. Some parents have been tolay 
of the need of hearing aids for their young 
sters and how they may best be obtained: 
Yes, Better Hearing is cominz to Arling? 
ton County—to stay! 
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for RELIABILITY 


for RAYTHEON 


A GOOD THING TO Rememeer 
aaa. when it comes to asnk 


HEARING AID TUBES 


Reliability is rated above all else by hearing 





aid users. 

It is significant, therefore, that most of the hear- 
ing aids the world over are equipped with Ray- 
theon Tubes. 

Raytheon reliability is the result of unequalled 
experience and technical resources in the manu- 

facture of hearing aid tubes. Raytheon 
engineering has contributed to conven- 
ience as well...the smaller, longer 
lived batteries in use today were made 
possible by Raytheon’s advanced tube 
design and construction. 


in 
aera 








RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SPECIAL TUBE SECTION 
55 CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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TONEMASTER 
MINUET 


The Hearing Aid that Speaks for 
Itself. 


Powerful, natural tone for restful 
hearing. 


Remarkably small size. Only 
2 5/16 x 2 13/16 x 7/8 inches. 


Beautifully constructed and 
finished. 


TONEMASTERS, INC. 


400 S. WASHINGTON ST. 
PEORIA, ILL. 














How to geta 


TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIER 









Just ask your 
Bell Telephone 
Business Office 
for a demonstration. 
Or arrange to 

have one installed 
on trial. 

Our supply is now adequate 
to meet current demands. 





K ror persons with impaired hearing who want 
louder telephone reception. Can be used with 
any telephone. Has volume control and cutoff 
switch. There is a small monthly charge. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 125) 


speech, to be able to mix freely with hear. 
ing persons. For an ordinary deaf person 
like myself, social intercourse with hearing 
people brings nothing but boredom and 
frustration. Social intercourse means con- 
versational give and take, exchange of 
ideas, opinions, confidences. How can I be 
a@ part of it when my hearing is nil and my 
lipreading nowhere near perfect? What 
then could mixing with hearing people 
mean to me? This is no more a defeatist 
attitude than acknowledging that oil and 
water don’t mix is defeatist. 

Some years ago, | was introduced in 
hearing company to a kindly, elderly lady, 
a poet of some sort. When my deafness 
was pointed out to her, she sort of gathered 
me unto herself and bravely attempted to 
entertain me with conversation. Difficult 
as reading her lips was for me, | managed 
to understand that her talk was the usual 
line of cheerers-up and uplifters-of-spirits: 
that there were worse things than deafness; 
that there was much in this world to feed 
the eye and mind without needing any 
hearing for it; that there was God in His 
infinite wisdom; and that I had a lot of 
charm! Finally, to sort of close our con- 
versation, she looked into my face with 
a sweet, sweet smile, and said, “Can you 
hear the silence?” 


The Silence Is Too Loud 


The silence is much too loud, and 1, for 
one, hear it loudest when I am with hear- 
ing persons. As the years passed, the futil- 
ity of “mixing with hearing people” be- 
came more and more apparent to me, 

I made my choice: I became a “refugee 
from society.” It must be understood, of 
course, that the deaf who give up mingling 
socially with the hearing do not lose all 
contact with the hearing world, do not be- 
come “hermits” or recluses. We could not 
do that if we wanted to, for we live n@ 
hearing world and are surrounded by hear- 
ing people, coming in direct contact with 
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Why have so many people been satisfied 
with these fine hearing aids? 


Since Western Electric introduced 
Model 65 and Super 66, thousands of 
hard-of-hearing people have become 
satisfied users. 

Why? Because lightweight, conven- 
ient Model 65 is a single unit instru- 
ment welcomed by moderately deafened 
people and by part-time hearing aid 
users who want unusually clear response 
to conversational tones plus remarkable 
battery economy. 
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Because Super 66 is designed to give 
extra power to those with severely im- 
paired hearing . . . superb fidelity to 
those who demand the best. 

The popularity these instruments 
have enjoyed certainly warrants your 
trying them. They are designed to help 
anyone who can be helped by a hearing 
aid. Your local Audivox dealer in West- 
ern Electric Hearing Aids will be glad 
to show you Super 66 and Model 65. 





audivox 
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Seeing is Believing 
CAMP PETER PAN 


FOR THE DEAF AND THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 





The first Nursery-SSummer School was 
started 25 years ago by the Cleary 
family, who have specialized in educat- 
ing little deaf children by the oral 
method. 


We do not need our hearing to ride on 
ponies and horses through the cool 
paths in the pine woods, or when we 
romp and play in the spray of waves 
from the salty waters of Ocean, Sound 
and Bay. Enrollment 15 in each group. 
Brownies — Pirates. 

Co-Ed. Ages 3-12. Six Weeks Inclusive 
Fee $325. Booklet. Bus service from 
N. Y. 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 


No child with a knowledge of the Sign 
Language enrolled in Camp. Lip Reading, 
Hearing Aids, remove the handicap. 
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them at work and at home, the greater 
part of the day. 

As to my attitude towards “the hearing” 
world,” I no longer bear the resertme) 
the rebellion, the hurt and anger with which 
I used to overflow in my younger years, 
following the total loss of hearing. Perhaps 
the years have mellowed me; perhaps [¢ 
have grown more philosophical with age,’ 
or have developed a better understanding ~ 
of the realities of life and people in rela-~ 
tion to my deafness. 3 











The Hearing World Needs Education 7 


But in the broader field of human rela 
tions and sympathies, I still bear a good 
sized grudge against a vast segment of the 
hearing world for its still uneducated at- 
titude toward deafness as such. Deafness 
is still associated, if not with dumbness, 
then with immaturity and lack of judg- 
ment. The deaf person is still not judged 
as an individual, but as a member of that 
class known as “the deaf.” And deafness 
is still good for a bit of clean fun—in 
books, in jokes, and on the screen. To il- 
lustrate one point: most of those who read 
these lines have seen the movie, “The Snake 
Pit.” Can anyone explain the introduction 
into that movie of the appalling caricature 
of a hearing-aid-user in the person of the 
lady doctor? If those responsible for the 
movie were questioned, their answer, no 
doubt, would be that that character was 
introduced for comic relief, which goes to 
show you. 

Oh, I know, some will want to point in 
contrast to “Johnny Belinda.” But it was 
not Belinda’s deafness which appealed to 
the sympathies of the audience. It was her 
pathetic lack of speech, and the heavy 
drama evolved around her. 


Should We Try Segregation? 


As to our finding companionship among 
our “own kind,” theoretically it is true that 
we can be happy socially only among oth- 
ers like ourselves, but unfortunately there 
is a catch to this, and it is not necessarily 
that some of us “have not the quality of 
character to make and hold friends.” Deaf- 
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No Button Shows In Ear! 
ess § “My hearing loss used to make me terribly unhappy. : 
“in “4 Then one day, by a lucky accident, I discovered how Send For 
5 to hear again from a little book. Now, thanks to a 
ke § “ity electronic miracle, I hear with startling clarity! ¢ p E | 
‘on § And it’s so amazingly light, I hardly know I wear 


ure } it. And thanks to a transparent, almost invisible de- 
the § vice, no button shows in my ear. I urge everyone 
the } with a hearing loss to get the book that told me 
nm | how to HEAR AGAIN. It’s FREE!” 
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One-Unit Hearing Aid 


oe: Mail coupon for your FREE copy of this valuable 
to ; 
book. Do it today! 

in 
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to Symphonette 
ver MONO-PAC 
wy 
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8B E LTO N e B= Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. - 
ng § 1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. , 
vat H E A R | N G A ! D ; Please send me, without obligation, a emnyeost FREE 4 

book th lis h deaf HEAR A without a 
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he B Name. vcccccaccccostecivesbavssucesessssesesssineeebeton 4 
ily 1450 West 19th Street Sag oS a ee 
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Michigan State Normal College 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 19 - JULY 28, 1950 


Courses for Teachers of All Types of Handi- 
capped Children 

Graduate Program in Cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan 

Demonstration and Observation Classes—Nur- 
sery and Primary 

Methods Course with demonstrations in the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf-Blind by the Perkins In- 
stitution and the American Foundation for 


the Blind 
COURSES 


Essentials of Language Development and Read- 
ing for the Deaf 

Advanced Problems in Speech for the Deaf 

Teaching School Subjects to the Deaf 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf 

Introduction to Visible Speech 

Testing and Conservation of Hearing 

Education of Deaf-Blind Children 

Speech Reading for Children 


For further information address 
F. E. Lord, Director of Special Education 








FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Individual Instruction 
Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Marjorie Moore, Private Teacher 
3613 Norfolk Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 


Speech 

















HELP 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 








National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 §. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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ness is not the great equalizer and leveller 
that it seems to be on the surface. The 
mere fact of deafness does not make for) 
congenitality. There is still character, com 
munity of interest, and the many facets of” 
personality that go to make an individual” 

I have mixed with groups of deaf adults 
whose collective intelligence was not far 
above that of a group of ten year olds, 
I have mixed with people of all degrees of 
deafness whose social graces must have 
come out of a deep-freeze unit. I have 
known deaf and hard of hearing religious 
fanatics, straight out of a revival camp, 
who looked upon a new acquaintance, not 
as a potential friend, but as possible ma 
terial for conversion. I have met men of 
all degrees of deafness—the Caspar Mil 
quetoasts, the Don Juans, the overgrown 
boys whose minds never kept pace with 
their years. 

I have mixed with lipreaders whose lip- 
reading was a cut or two above mine. And, 
brother, can their superior, impatient at 
titude make me feel like a row of zeros! 

I have known hearing aid users. These 
just plain mortify me. In fairness to them, 
I must say that it is not just their attitude 
that they can hear and I can’t and don't 
compensate for it with more than passable 
lipreading, but simply that it is difficult 
for me to make myself understood by 
them. Since I cannot hear my own voice, 
which I can manage quite well when speak 
ing with the normally hearing, it is hard 
for me to know what volume is right for 
the degree of amplification of the individ: 
ual hearing aid, and I invariably speak too 
loudly or too softly. This is not exactly 
conducive to establishing rapport, let alone 
friendship, between me and a hearing aid 
user. 

Oh, I know, there are talented, intellee- 
tual, cultured, sophisticated people among 
the deaf and the hard of hearing. Whether 
I lack the good fortune to meet the right 
kind of people, or whether I am the poe 
sessor of a halitosis personality, to which 
Mr. Simon delicately refers, the fact re 
mains that, after years and years of futile 
attempts to associate with uncongenial pee 
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The Warren Auditory Training Unit is a 
fine tool in the hands of the Educators. It has 
that EXTRA quality 
which permits the 
child to study under 
relaxed conditions, 
free of distortion and 
sudden shock from loud 
noises. It enables the 
teacher to get better re- 
sults, and through better 
results, maintains higher 
morale among the teach- 


ers. 


SOUND DISCRIMINA- 
TION RECORDS NOW 
AVAILABLE! 


FOR HOME TRAINING 
“ When used in the 


home, with instruction 
starting at an age of 
one or two years, it 
reaches most cases of 
hidden hearing where 
all established means 
have failed. It is par- 
ticularly adaptable to orienting sound by teach- 
ing awareness of sound and stimulating auditory 
receptiveness; assisting in developing speech 
awareness; teaching environmental sounds through 
records; developing sound discrimination; assist- 
ing in teaching lip reading; giving approach to 
music and unifying the family through training 
of the child. 


FOR ADULT REHABILITATION 


The Warren Auditory Training Unit helps to 
rehabilitate the hard of hearing adult socially as 
well as aurally and is a truly unifying instrument 
for the whole family. Where there is residual 
hearing but loss of sound memory and fitting with 
a wearable hearing aid is at first impossible, the 
unit acquaints with sound; stimulates auditory 
receptivity; rebuilds discrimination for both en- 
vironmental and speech sounds; _rehabilitates 
speech patterns; reteaches enjoyment of sound 
and prepares for a wearable hearing aid. It is a 
great aid in speech-reading instruction and af- 
fords appreciation of radio and music not other- 


wise possible. 


TORY TRAINING UNIT 






FOR GROUP TRAINING 


For group 
instruction and 
training in 
schools as 
many as 20 
headsets may 
be used at one 
time. The 
speech circuit 
may be com- 
bined with 
phonograph 
permitting the teacher to give instructions dur- 
ing record playing. With the Warren Auditory 
Training Unit special emphasis may be placed 
upon live-voice speech training and development; 
concentration upon and discrimination of speech 
over selected background noise; preserving speech 
and sound memory of children; retaining and 
further developing speech and sound perception; 
aiding in teaching lip reading, and classroom am- 
plification with individual headphones. 





Write for folder on Warren Auditory Training 
Unit or Warren School Group Equipment. 
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-Kinzie Books— 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and II, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus postage. 
' Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
__. P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 


















take 


a minute 
. HO AL betters 


See Gem's atgazing new 
Minute Model V-&0, the tiny, 
534 ounce, power hearing aid. 
Call or write for that\free 
demonstration today. g 






GEM 
EAR PIIONE CO. 
Tne. 
50 West 29th Street 
New York |, N. Y. 
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ple, I finally made my choice—solitude— 
and became a “deaf refugee from society,” 
Which, according to Mr. Simon, should 
make me a candidate for the psychiatrists 
couch, but does not. Definitely, I feel that 
there is nothing in my personality for q 
psychoanalyst to probe into, because “the 
complexity of many factors” is right on 
the surface, with deafness on top. 

It is absolutely true that there is no sub- 
stitute for human companionship, for the 
“human touch,” but there is a combination 
of alternatives: a lively and intelligent in. 
terest in current events, in the world of cul- 
ture; a hobby; correspondence with con- 
genial friends; long walks; laughter, even 
in solitude. I have often sat in a room full 
of laughing people, some wiping the tears 
of laughter from their eyes, unable to more 
than smile, since I did not know what the 
laughter was about, and was unable, be- 
cause of faulty lipreading, to get the fine 
point of the joke. But alone, in my room, 
reading a story, a joke, a clever cartoon, or 
even a comic strip, I can laugh myself into 
stitches. I do not for a moment wish to 
give the impression that I have found my 
Shangri La in solitude. Far from it. But 
as between two evils, | choose that which 
is for me the lesser, the bigger one being 
that of square peg in the round table of 


society. B. S., CANADA 


This letter moved me profoundly when 
I first read it, and it moves me even more 
deeply now, as I copy it almost word for 
word, just as the writer set it down. I have 
a good deal to say in reply, as will, prob- 
ably, some of my readers. Curiously enough, 
I have found that, whereas I was reluctant 
to print it when I first received it, about 
five months ago, I have found that several 
re-readings, and~this frnal- close -attentiom ~ 
necessitated by the act of copying it, have 
made me far more sympathetic. At any 
rate, here it is. Next month, I hope to take 
up several points B.S. discusses, and will 
quote a later communication. Comments 
are invited. 

Sincerely yours, 
MoLiy MATHER. 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 
FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 
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into Sandra Green—age 8—comes from Spartanburg, 

h to S. C. She is very industrious and a hard worker. 
my Speech and academic subjects are accomplished in 
But a most deliberate and meticulous manner. She is 
vich a good pupil. (Parents’ address on request.) 

2ing 

> of A 

: ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
hen Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
ore voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
for normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from pre-school age, little “Deaf Quality” 
ave of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
ob- lished, voices usually can be improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All 
ch avenues of oral and aural education are used. 

ant TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 
out Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
ral is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
jon continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
ive colleges and universities for hearing students. 

Pe SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
vill The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
nts SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 

238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 




















WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 





WANTED: in September, trained teacher for deaf and 
hard of hearing children in Day School. Small classes, 
leasant working conditions, attractive salary. Junior 

ue School of Speech Correction, Inc., 517 North 
20th Street, Birmingham 3, Alabama. 





WANTED: Housekeeper, apartment New York City. 
Wonderful opportunity for woman experienced in han- 
dling deaf children to give care and understandin; 
seven year old deaf girl attending public school. n 
me and bath. Excellent salary. Box R-30, Volta 
eview. 





Established Hearing Aid Dealer would like to hear 
from manufacturers having territories open in Northern 
New England. References furnished. Address Box 
G-6, Volta Review. 





WANTED: experienced teachers of the deaf. Salary 
range $2,700-$4,500. Lexington School for the Deaf, 
904 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 





AT LIBERTY—young lady, tutor for preschool deaf 
child. College credits and teaching experience. Miss 
Bettina Hoult, Anthon, Iowa. 





WANTED: Executive Secretary for the Portland, Ore- 
gon, Hearing Society. Requirements: College Degree, 
with knowledge of Hearing Conservation Program. So- 
cial work and public relations experience desirable. 
Write David D. DeWeese, M.D., Portland Hearing 
Society, 39 Selling-Hirsch Bidg., Portland $, ieiatet 





CAN YOU EXPLAIN A CHILD’S HEARING LOSS 
SO PARENTS WILL ACT? Send for free literature. 
Auricular Foundations, Inc., 1440 N. Mission Rd., 
Los Angeles 33, Calif. 











WANTED 
New or Used Copy of 
RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF 
ENGLISH SPEECH SOUNDS 
by 
GODFREY DEWEY 
Published in 1923 by the Harvard 

University Press 

Send information as to condition 


and price to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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“The Ornaments of a House Are 7 
The Friends who Frequent It” 


One of the very nicest things about the 
rededication of the Volta Bureau was the 
interest and participation of so many 
present and former members of its staff 
The active group of course had been talk 
ing about the event and planning for if 
for months, and its success was due in J 
small part to their combined efforts and 
their enthusiasm. Alphabetically, they arey 
Elsie Eagles, Ethel Eitel, Minnie Hill 
Marion Schoolfield, Neoma Stout, Laura 
Stovel, and Arthur Zimmer. Their activi 
ties covered every detail from making 
posters, hanging pictures, planning refresh 
ments, lending candelabra, punchbo 
and other accessories, to transporting extra’ 
chairs and moving furniture. In addition, 
they (and sometimes other members of 
their families) were on hand at the Open 
House to welcome guests, answer questions, 
and help serve the refreshments. 

Believe it or not, the number of former 
staff members who were sufficiently inter 
ested, not only to come but to help as well, 
actually exceeded those now on the list! 
They included Betty Springer Bailey, Elise 
Hardy, Lucille Lewis, “Taps” McBride 
Miller, Ruth Bolen Montgomery, Helen 
Scriver, Alice Spencer, Shirley Stein, Ma 
Tuccinardi, John R. Wells, Betty C. Wright, 
and Marguerite Zulick. Some even came 
from distant cities; some brought others) 
to help; and among their contributions) 
were place cards for. the Board luncheon, 
accessories and decorations for the re’ 
freshment table at the Open House, and” 
much assistance in taking care of the) 
guests. Mr. Wells even took the minutes 
for the Board Meetings, as he used to do. 

Finally, this record would not. be com 
plete without an appreciation to Sam) 
Dixon, faithful former janitor for 20 years, 
who in his own truck and on his own time) 
transported chairs and coat racks borrowed; 
from friendly churches. 

It is worth repeating: All this was one of 
the very nicest things that happened. 

—JOsEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 
Executive Secretary 





